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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


A Life of Edward MacDowell is W. D. Howells, Marion Crawford, Henry 
being prepared by Mr. Lawrence Gilman MHarland, F. Hopkinson Smith, Edward 
for publication in the W. Townsend, Brander Matthews and 
autumn, and the author Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Crawford, 
A Note is desirous of securing Mr. Smith, Mr. Howells, Mr. Townsend, 
the use of available let- Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Davis have since 
ters, memorabilia, and written considerably about the city, and | 

other relevant matter of interest. He constitute a link connecting the decade 


would greatly appreciate the loan of any 


of 1910 with that of 1900. In a chapter 





























such material as may be in the possession dealing with Washington Square there 

of friends and pupils of the composer, was a brief allusion to Mr. Robert W. j 

and he can assure them of its careful Chambers on account of The King in 

preservation and prompt return. } 
. sented salicaiiias ; 


Nine years ago there appeared in the 
300KMAN a series of articles dealing 
with New York in Fic- 


New York tion. The writer of these : 
. . . P| 
in Recent articles, recently going if 
Fiction over the scenes described, | 


was reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that the series, when re- 
garded from the point of view of to-day, 
dealt, in a great measure, with what 
might almost be called a Vanished City. 
Less than a decade has sufficed for the 
obliteration of most of the old landmarks. 
Nor has the change been one entirely of 
mortar, and brick, and stone. For the 
names of many of the men and women 
who are now most active in interpreting 
the various phases and moods of the life 
of the Metropolis, you may look in vain 
in the earlier series. Nine years ago the 
nevelists to whose books.one turned for 
the local colour of New York were H. C. 
Bunner, Paul Leicester Ford, Edgar 
Fawcett, Stephen Crane, Henry James, 














NEW YORK IN RECENT FICTION 


The New York home of “ Monty” Brewster. George 
Barr McCutcheon’s ‘‘ Brewster’s Millions”’ 
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NEW YORK IN 





RECENT FICTION 


The entrance to the restaurant where G. Selden (Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Zhe Shuttie) 
entertained his friends, after his return from England, by telling of his marvellous 
good fortune, and his experiences with English aristocracy 


Yellow, but it was not until the appear- 
ance of The Fighting Chance and The 
Younger Set that this writer became 
popularly associated with New York. 
Entirely of the past six or seven years 
are the New York novels and stories of 
Edith Wharton, David Graham Phillips, 
Edwin Lefévre, Harry Leon Wilson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Helen Green, Myra 
Kelly, and “O. Henry.” 


: 


While we are inclined to be conserva- 
tive in the matter of estimating a con- 
temporary writer, and 
find exceedingly exas- 
perating these impulsive 
and extravagant recog- 
nitions of “new Steven- 
sons” and “new Kiplings” and “new De 
Maupassants” and “American Dick- 
enses,”’ the time is past for any restraint 
in the frank appreciation of the work of 
the author who signs himself “O. Henry.” 
The man is in many respects an extraor- 
dinary workman and a consummate 
artist. No one now writing, and for that 
matter no one in the past, has found so 
much of genuine mystery and romance 


“© Henry” 


in the life of New York. It was so in 
The Four Million; it was so in The 
Trimmed Lamp; it is so in The Voice of 
the City, his latest collection of tales. To 
his mind there is no need to hark back 
to the streets of Bagdad and the “golden 
prime of good Haroun Al Raschid.” 
There are a thousand wonder tales to be 
told of the lives of the derelicts sleeping 
on the benches of Madison Square, of the 
humble dwellers in Harlem flats, and of 
the half educated girls behind the glove 
counters in the big department stores, 


The one sound criticism that can be 
brought against the work of “O. Henry” 
is that very few of his later stories re- 
main long in the memory. A book like 
The Voice of the City will be read from 
cover to cover with admiration and de- 
light, but when laid aside it leaves only 
the impression of a splendid tour de 
force. On the other hand no one who 
has read Kipling’s Plain Tales from the 
Hills could ever mentally confuse one 
story with another, or be at a loss if you 
were to mention “His Wedded Wife” or 
“Wrexley of the Foreign Office” or “To 























Be Filed for Reference.” There are, 
however, in the work of “O. Henry” 
many tales exempt from this judgment. 
For example, those which made up 
Cabbages and Kings, his best book. An- 
other yarn which one cannot readily for- 
get is “The Rose of Dixie,’ which ap- 
peared in the June number of Every- 
body’s Magazine. 
z 

Despite a life which has been filled 
with adventure, “O. Henry,’ whose real 
name is Sidney Porter, is one of the 


“oO. 
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simplest and most retiring of men. He 
has been almost everything in almost 
every State in the Union. Cowboy, 
sheep-herder, merchant, miner, tin-type 
man, druggist, and reporter—these are a 
few of the callings he has pursued in his 
peregrinations about the country. Dur- 
ing the past few years he has been a resi- 
dent of New York, but now is making 
his home down on the Long Island shore. 


z 


The other day the interviewer caught 
Mr. George Horace Lorimer, the author of 





HENRY” 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


George Horace Lorimer 


Letters From a Self Made Merchant to 
his Son, and the more recent Jack Spur- 
lock ; Prodigal, and found 
him an exceedingly re- 
sponsive subject. In the 
first place Mr. Lorimer 
took pains to contradict, 
though in a rather half-hearted way, 
the accepted belief that Old Gorgon Gra- 
ham, the Self Made Merchant, was the 
late P. D. Armour. Graham, he main- 
tained, was a composite of a group of 
Western merchants, though Mr. Armour 
was the high light in the picture, for he 
towered head and shoulders above all the 
old constructive merchants who built up 
American business. Mr. Lorimer went 
on to say that the old Kentucky Major 
who appears in Jack Spurlock was also a 
composite, wrought out of many origi- 
nals. 


G. H. Lorimer 
Interviewed 


e 


There are few men in the country so 
well qualified to discuss the American 
magazine as Mr. Lorimer. 


“The magazine of to-day,” he says, “is 
frankly journalistic. It fails lamentably when- 
ever it tries to handle daily news events, but 
it sycceeds enormously when it takes up what 
I may call monthly news events—matter of 
such great national importance that the news 


"tT 


| 








story and the editorial in the daily only whet, 
instead of satisfying, interest. The magazines 
with their special articles on business and poli- 
tics have largely taken the place of that group 
of great personal editors who used to mould 
public opinion. Call it muckraking, or any- 
thing you please, the magazines have done a 
great work for the country. Yesterday, busi- 
ness was business, meaning, go as far as you 
like just as you keep out of gaol. To- 
morrow it must be something more. And it 
is the magazines that have built up this new 
public opinion. 

“The decline and fall of the old weekly was 
like the decline and fall of any business. Its 
owners made money, grew old and fat, and 
failed to keep in touch with the people. Then 
publishers began to say that the weekly had 
gone out of fashion. The dog had a bad name, 
and, until Mr. Curtis came along, no one dared 
to pat him. But the only fashion in maga- 
zines is human nature, and that does not 
change. It’s the man who makes the maga- 
zine that changes, and then all the King’s 
houses and all the King’s advertising can’t 
draw it back into public favour. 

“The conduct of a magazine should be busi- 
nesslike, I think. I could never quite under- 
stand why a man should permit the offspring 
of his brain to be treated as friendless orphans. 
All writing, up to a certain point, is an artis- 
tic matter. But when the manuscript is fin- 
ished, it becomes, so far as the writer is con- 


He should 


cerned, a commercial matter, too 


| 
te aad | 
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George Horace Lorimer and Senator Beveridge 

















UNCONVENTION 


Senator Albert 





insist then on common business courtesy and 
promptness. 

“Once the notion was held that a man was 
lucky to get printed and that to want money 
for his work was to take a low-browed view 
of a high-browed matter. He was given some- 
thing that was called an honorarium, if he got 
anything, but like most things with long and 
imposing names, it didn’t amount to much. 
To be respectable, and to eat regularly, he 
usually had to have a ‘job. Now, when an 
increasingly large number of men live by 
their pens, no manuscript should be kept more 
than a week, and two or three days ought to 
be sufficient to dispose of the average paper. 
It’s just as easy for an editor to keep up with 
his work day by day as to let it get behind a 
month, and then to keep along with it. 

“The writer is entitled to a prompt decision, 
and this helps some with him. Paying on ac 
ceptance helps more, for he usually needs the 
money quite as much as the man who makes a 
living selling hides. The old method of pay- 
ing on publication, keeping an author waiting 
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J. Beveridge 





for weeks and months and sometimes years, 
for his money is a relic of the dark ages of 
magazine making. 

“It is my feeling that an editor should not 
accept an article or a story about which he 
feels the slightest doubt. You don’t find busi- 
ness men entering into an engagement when 
they are doubtful of its wisdom. Doubt 
means that you are taking chances. If an 
editor isn’t quite sure that he likes a thing, 
his readers will probably be sure that they 
don’t like it. 

“T believe in the one man power on a maga- 
zine or a newspaper. Delane, of the London 
Times, had the right idea when he said that 
whatever appears in the Times should proceed 
from the initiative of whoever holds my place. 

“That sounds like conceit, but it’s common 
sense. Editors and crowned heads are the 
only people, in the world—bar a certain his- 
toric exception—with the right to say we. 
Editors should be the only despots. If an 
editor doesn’t make good, what the publisher 
needs is a new editor, not a dozen editors.” 





















































UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY 


While Mr. Munsey is 
very vital force in the 


accepted as a 
magazine world, many of 
the readers of his magazines have forgotten that 
he is the author of a number of works of fiction. 
In fact to the ability to write he owes a large measure 
of his success, for there was a time in the beginning of 
his career when he could not afford to buy stories for 
his publications and so was obliged to write them him- 
self. The above “ Unconventional Portrait,” by Mr 
R. H. Titherington, was taken in front of the Pavillon 
Henri IV, the birthplace of Louis XIV. 


universally 


One of the cleverest verse makers writ- 
ing in the vein made so popular by Col- 
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onel Streamer with his Misrepresentative 
Men, is Hansard Watt, whose little vol- 
ume, Myths About Mon- 


“Myths archs, has just come 
About from the press. The con- 
Monarchs” tents of this book include 


the Life 
“Rhamsinitis,” 
“Croesus,” “Cam- 


“A Day in 
of Pharaoh,” “Busiris,” 
“Cyrus,” “Necho,” 
byses,” “Polycrates,” “Darius,” “The 
Sacred Chickens,” and “To the Critic.” 
The following lines deal with Cambyses : 


“é 


Cambyses, one of Persia’s kings, 
Resembled Nero in his ways, 
Rejoicing much in torturings 
And murders on alternate days. 
Supreme delight he could derive 
From prisoners interr’d alive! 


Yet no one ventured to protest 

Or grumble at the monarch’s fun, 
The populace kept silence, lest 

By speaking they should be undone, 
Till Croesus to remonstrate came 
And boldly dared to cry “For shame! 





” 


Preach not to me,’’ Cambyses said; 
“Your words convince me not at all.” 

The nimble Croesus ducked his head— 
The arrow quivered in the wall; 

And ere another could be sent 

The human target rose and went. 


And yet, though something fleet of limb, 
Not long protracted was the chase, 

Swift messengers 
And clasped him in a tight embrace. 

It was, they said, Cambyses’ will 

That, having captured, they should kill! 


surrounded him 


But if, they argued, morning came 
And brought repentance to their lord, 
Instead of meriting his blame 
They might receive a rich reward 
If they their captive could display 
As sound as when he ran away. 


And even so it came to 
Cambyses mourned his hasty act, 
He rent his garments till, alas! 
No single thread remained intact. 
(A habit which the Persians had 
Whenever they were feeling sad.) 


pass, 
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PORTRAITS 


Arthur Stringer in the Underworld 


Great therefore was his joy to find 
His regal guest alive and well, 
Delight and gratitude combined 
His former sorrow to expel; 
Yet on his servants standing by 
He cast but a revengeful eye. 


Nor had they leisure long to quake, 
For, with their feet securely bound, 
Within the ornamental lake 
He had them severally drowned. 
Thus proving how unwise a thing 
It was to disobey the King! 


¥ 


The accompanying picture reveals a 
popular author in a curious phase of his 
work. Arthur Stringer, 

Satter the author of The Under 
Groove and other close 
studies of criminal life, is 
also the writer of no less 
than four volumes of verse. While it need 
not be claimed that Mr. Stringer, like his 
latest hero, is a man of dual personality, 
it is at the same time odd that a writer 
who ranks high among Canadian poets 
should also be so closely identified with 
the lives and ways of the Underworld. 


Stringer 


3ut Mr. Stringer may be described as a 
writer of verse by day and a student of 
the Submerged Tenth by night. Al- 
though most of his time is spent at his 
apartment in the Berkley Arms, at the 
corner of Riverside Drive and Ninety- 
Fifth Street, he also has a modest sort of 
studio on the lower East Side, from 
which he makes numerous excursions 
into the ways that are described in The 
Under Groove. 
* 
Paris is to have a Balzac Museum as 
it already has a Victor Hugo Museum. 
A society composed of 
& Stee well-known French Bal- 
zacians has rented for 
this purpose the house at 
No. 47 Rue Raynouard, 
in Passy, where Balzac lived from 1842 
till 1847. This little house was perhaps 
not the most celebrated residence of 
Balzac, but it was the one most associated 
with his books, for it was there that he 
wrote many of the masterpieces of his 
later life. The author of the Comedie 
Humaine rented it in 1842, just after he 
had sold Les Jardies, and when, over- 
whelmed with debts, he was thinking of 


Museum 
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UNCONVENTION: 


The 


Louis Rhead, author of 


retiring for a few years to a peaceful 
corner where he could devote himself to 
his work without interruption. No sub- 
urb of Paris was more inviting than the 
shady and quiet little village of Passy, 
with its silent and provincial streets. 
Above all the Rue Raynouard, then called 
the Rue Basse, pleased Balzac by its 
tranquil charm. There, for the modest 
sum of six hundred francs a year, Balzac 
found the domicile that he needed. 


- 


In July, 1845, Balzac took to Passy 
Madame Hanska and her daughter, who 
were then visiting Paris for the first 
time. He rented for them under bor- 
rowed names two rooms in a small hotel 
near his dwelling, and found great joy 
in doing them the honours of his modest 
home. It was there that he wrote Les 
Paysans, achieving six thousand lines in 
ten days while he was suffering from 
frightful headaches. His marvellous 
fecundity amazed, and roused to protest, 


AL PORTRAITS 


Book of Fish and Fishing 


the compositors who were setting his 
copy. On the opposite side of the street 
was the home of the poet Béranger, and 
the two men of letters exchanged fre- 
quent visits. To his acquaintances Bal- 
zac was not nearly so accessible. It was 
only his intimates who were permitted to 
enter those rooms and even to them many 
contrivances and passwords were neces- 
sary. The novelist posed as “la Veuve 
Durand” or “Madame de Bruguat,” and 
each visitor had to ask for one of these 
fictitious persons and utter some such 
prearranged nonsense as “The plum sea- 
son has arrived” or “I bring laces from 
Brussels. » 


In Portsmouth, N. H., the early home 
of the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich, im- 


mortalised *“River- 
mouth” in his books, a 
movement has taken rise 
to establish an appropri- 
ate memorial. A com- 
mittee of citizens, headed by the mayor of 


as 
An 
Aldrich 
Memorial 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Edward Breck, author of 7he Way of the Woods 


the city, has led to,the formation of The 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich Memorial As- 
sociation, which was organized with the 
following bdard of directors: Mayor 
Wallace Hackett, Alfred Gooding, E. P. 
Kimbball, C. A. Hazlett and Wallis D. 
Walker, of Portsmouth; Talbot Aldrich, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Francis Bartlett, George H. Mif- 
flin, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
George E. Woodberry, Bliss Perry and 
Ferris Greenslet, of Boston: Samuel L. 
Clemens, the late Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Richard Watson Gilder, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Edward H. Bur- 
lingame, Henry Alden and F. P. Dunne, 
of New York; H. W. Mabie, of Summit, 
N. J.; Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, 


. 


N. J.; Thomas Nelson Page, of Wash- 








ington, D. C.; and S. Weir Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The association pro- 
poses to acquire by purchase the old 
home in Portsmouth which belonged to 
Mr. Aldrich’s grandfather, Thomas Dar- 
ling Bailey, the house in which Mr. 
Aldrich spent his boyhood, and which is 
endeared to thousands of readers of 
The Story of a Bad Boy as the “Nutter 
House,” and to preserve it in perpetuity 
as a memorial museum. Mrs. Aldrich 
and Mr. Talbot Aldrich, the poet’s sur- 
viving son, have agreed to deposit there 
his collection of first editions and valu- 
able manuscripts and autographs, to- 
gether with very many literary relics of 
the first interest, and have undertaken to 
restore the interior of the house as nearly 
as possible to its old-time appearance. 
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THE BOYHOOD HOME OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH AT PORTSMOUTH, N. 


To be purchased and preserved as a memorial museum 


The present representatives of the Bailey 
family have offered to replace in the old 
house much of its original furnishings. 
The movement will result, it is believed, 
in giving the American people a literary 
memorial of the greatest historic interest 


and of personal associations. It is hoped 
to raise by popular subscription among 
the lovers of Mr. Aldrich’s writings the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, which will 
suffice for the purchase of the house and 
will provide a sufficient endowment to 
insure its proper maintenance. 


Z 


Louis Honoré Fréchette, the Canadian 
poet who died a few weeks ago, is said 
to have begun writing 
verse at the age of eight. 
His father was opposed 
to this taste for rhyming, 
and so Louis was sent to 
the Petit Séminaire in Quebec to learn 


Louis 
Honoré 
Fréchette 


how—not to be a poet. But it was al- 
ready too late. A sympathetic professor 
who found him scribbling some verses 
locked him up in the schoolroom with 
orders to continue the practice. After 
his graduation from Laval University 
Fréchette entered upon a stormy political 
career. After a number of defeats he 
became a member of the Canadian House 
of Commons. For a time he edited Le 
Journal de Lévi, and after that failed he 
went to Chicago and published L’Obser- 
vateur. Later he started L’Amérique, 
which prospered until its manager, a 
Swiss, used it as a medium for the ex- 
pression of pro-Germanic opinions at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War. 


e 


Mes Loisirs, Fréchette’s first volume 
of verse, appeared in 1863. It was fol- 
lowed by La Voix dun Exile in 1869; 
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GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Author of The Footprint 


Péle-Méle in 1877; Les Fleurs Boréales 
in 1880; Les Oiseaux de Neige in 1880; 
La Legende d’un Peuple in 1887; and 
Les Feuilles Volantes in 1891. His work 
in prose includes Lettres a@ Basile; His- 
toire des Rois de France; Originaux et 
Detraqués and Lettres sur l’Education. 
Christmas in French Canada he wrote in 
English. He also translated into French 
a number of works by American authors, 
notably Mr. W. D. Howells’s A Chance 
Acquaintance and George W. Cable’s 


Old Creole Days. But Fréchette was 
first of all a poet. In La Légende d'un 
Peuple he told of the deeds of Cartier, 
Champlain, and Maisonneuve. 


O history of my country, set with pearls un- 
known, 
With love I kiss thy pages venerated. 


Hail first to thee, O Cartier, brave and hardy 
sailor, 

Whose footstep sounded on the unexplored 
shores 
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Of our immense St. Lawrence. 
plain, 

Maisonneuve, illustrious founders of two cities, 

Who show their 
beauties. 

There was at first only a group of Bretons 

Brandishing the sword-blade and the wood- 
man’s axe, 

Sea-wolves bronzed by sea-winds at the port 
of St. Malo; 

Cradled since their childhood beneath the sky 
and water, 

Men of iron and high of heart and stature, 

They, under eye of God, set sail for what 
might come— 

Seeking, in the mazes of the foggy ocean, 

Not the famous El Dorados, but a soil where 
they might plant, 

As symbols of their saving, beside the cross of 
Christ, 

The flag of France. 


Hail, Cham- 


above our waves rival 


e 

L. C. Violett Houk, the author of The 
Girl in Question, is a Tennessee woman 
who has lived many 
years in Washington, as 
her father was a member 
of Congress from Ten- 
nessee. She has had con- 
siderable of a career on the stage, playing 
in Merely Mary Ann and taking the lead- 
ing part in the dramatisation of Winston 
Churchill’s The Crossing. Then the idea 
of a book was suggested to her by a bill 
she picked up in the capital and which 
made her think how many thousands of 
people would be affected if the bill were 
passed. The Girl in Question is an im- 
aginary princess. The characters in the 
book are fictitious personages. The re- 
production of Washington life is based 
upon her own experience. 

6 

In a personal letter written a little 
more than two years ago Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, in a 
Pickwickian spirit, com- 
plained of the reception 
which had been given to 
Captain Macklin. There 
were a great many hundred reviews of 
that book printed, and the reviewers, 
with one or two exceptions, summed up 
the situation by saying ““Mr. Davis’s hero 
is a cad, and Mr. Davis cannot see it.” 
“Tt was that,” wrote Mr. Davis sadly, 


ie. 
Violett 
Houk 


R. H. Davis’s 
Latest 
Style 
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“that drove me to this business of writ- 
ing plays, as Maggie Cline would say.” 
Now Mr. Davis was very much justified 
in his_resentment of the estimate of 
Captain Macklin. That book was in 
many respects the best piece of work that 
he ever achieved. On no other book had 
he ever spent so much time and labour. 
It was a story that was well worth two 
or three readings, and with every read- 
ing your appreciation increased. As to 
Royal Macklin being “a cad and not 
knowing it”: on the other hand he was 
the best drawn character by far of all 
that have come from the author’s pen. 
It was a striking study of the man who 
is struggling to see through himself, who 
is willing to tell you that he is unpopular 
among men, and to concede the justice 
of that unpopularity. Royal Macklin is 
always consistent, always conscious and 
in the limelight. He is intentionally the 
summing up of Davis heroship. 
® 
We take it as literally true that the 
misunderstanding of Captain Macklin 
drove Mr. Davis to the writing of plays. 
And now that during the last year he has 
turned his hand again to fiction in The 
Scarlet Car and Vera the Medium the 
effect of those three or four years of 
working for the stage is strikingly, per- 
haps even disappointingly evident. It 
was said of him a few years ago that he 
had never published a dull line. Prob- 
ably that still holds true. The sparkle, 
the dash, the invention, the crispness of 
dialogue are to be found in these later 
stories; but there is missing a ‘certain 
something of atmosphere or feeling that 
was to be found in The Eviles, in Cap- 
tain Macklin and in the best chapters of 
Soldiers of Fortune. 
ZR 
The hero of Ransom’s Folly was a 
good deal of a prig, and yet his marriage 
to the daughter of the army post saloon- 
keeper was a faux pas which Mr. Davis 
in a happier moment would have evaded 
with great cleverness. The same may be 
said of the conclusion of Vera the 
Medium, for no one could seriously 
prophesy a great amount of happiness 
for District Attorney Winthrop. The 
tale is of the lightest fabric and yet it 
moves along with plenty of action and 




























THE TOMB OF EMILE ZOLA L. C. VIOLETT HOUK : 


Zola’s remains were recently removed from here and The author of Zhe Girl in the Question 
taken tothe Pantheon. It was during the Pan- : 
theon ceremonies that Dreyfus was shot 


Poneman: 





WEYMER J. MILLS 


Fhe Author of The Van Rensselaers of Old Manhattan 


THE LATE CANADIAN POET LOUIS HONORE 
FRECHETTE 
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spirit. There is a sinister power in the 
opening scene. The figure of the aged 
millionaire being hastened to his death 
by the conspiracy of the lawyer, the 
physician and the valet, suggests forcibly 
a case notorious in the annals of recent 
New York crime. 


R 


It is inevitable but hardly just that Mr. 
Charles Belmont Davis, whose book, The 
Stage Door, has just 

Charles come from the press, 
Belmont should be introduced by 
Davis a reference to the fact 
that he is a brother of 

Richard Harding Davis. Charles Bel- 
mont Davis is the younger of the two by 
two years. Like his brother, he is a 


Lehigh man. At one time he was the 
United States Consul at Florence, Italy, 
and of recent years he has been associ- 
ated editorially with Collier's Weekly. 
There is excellent work in The Stage 
Door, work which, while being in no 
sense imitative, bears a sort of family 
resemblance to that of his brother. The 
stories which make up the volume are 
keenly alive with the spirit of New. York 
and the glitter of its great white lane. 
Two of them in particular impress us 
as being strikingly good. They are 
“Coccaro the Clown” and “The Kidnap- 
pers,” the latter of which, curiously 
enough, is a title of which Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis made use in the last of 
the three episodes that made up The 
Scarlet Car. 
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maT has seemed best to re- 

4 move this somewhat hap- 

4 hazard and self-indulgent 

#commentary from the 

§ editorial columns, where 

ait might compromise in- 

ae Hnocent persons, and to 
stow it away under some such slightly 
contemptuous title as the one that I have 
selected. It is as lax a title as I could 
find, and yet, owing to its frequent use 
in literary periodicals, has associations 
with hard work, quite uncongenial to my 
present purpose, for I had rather lay 
brick, mend boots, “get into soci¢ty,” fol- 
low the stock-market, than try and read 
the “notable” books of the moment, re- 
markable novels of the week, creditable 
verse of the fortnight; and from what I 
have seen of “Casual Comment” in our 
journals, columns of book-chatter, liter- 
ary lounging, viewpointing, gentle read- 
ing and the like, I should say the writers 
led the lives of dogs, or of heroes, if you 
like, trailing after all the printing 
presses, performing prodigies of endur- 
ance, reading at a rate absurdly incom- 
patible with their hypocritically easy- 
going titles. Take Saunterer, for in- 


stance, or Spectator, Idler, Rambler, 
Rover—whatever the happy disguise may 
be—he is constrained, poor thing, to try 
and say something appropriate about 
eight volumes of recent verse, twelvé as- 
tounding novels, two works on the future 
of Afghanistan, and a new and enter- 
taining treatise on the fossil horse, and 
to emerge from this sad business, still 
sauntering, idling, rambling, with the air 
of having done exactly as he pleased. 
It is no light matter, this reading of the 
books of the day, keeping “posted,” not 
falling behind, covering the field, scram- 
bling over it, straddling, and there is irony 
in these care-free eighteenth century 
titles. They are like the smile of the 
premiere danseuse, or the joyous laugh 
of that spontaneous and gifted lady*who 
hangs so cheerfully by the teeth some 
forty feet above the sawdust of the cir- 
cus. These mighty feats are not for me, 
or for you, my brother in indolence, if 
you too find it pleasant to fall behind the 
times and only occasionally to return to 
them, 

For that matter such casual and mean- 
dering titles had lost their sense of ease 
even in the eighteenth century. Rambler, 
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for instance—what awful Johnsonian 
prolixities and sonorities, what laborious 
classical brocadings of simplicity went on 
beneath that idle-sounding word. Art 
was a contest with simplicity. 

Say, pow’rful Johnson, whence thy verse is 

fraught 
With so much grace, such energy of thought? 


Why, sir, the sage might have answered, 
by the assassination of simplicity, by 
never writing as I talk, by letting no idea 
appear in print without its periwig. So 
for an essay on Youth. he will jot down 
the sentence “The world all enamelled 
lies before him like a distant prospect, 
sun-gilt,” which is quite as it should be 
and is easily held in mind, but it is by no 
means elegant enough for him. He will 
look at it in a literary mood and pro- 
nounce it exiguous or jejune. He will 
proceed to “convolve” and “conglobu- 
late,” and a very good sentence will thus 
be overwhelmed. Literature was merely 
talk that had developed elephantiasis. 
Casual writers then seem to have been 
as much the slaves of words as we are 
of current publications, strove as hard 
for elegance as we do for “culture,” and 
if it was not so much trouble then as 
now to keep “abreast of things,” it was 
nevertheless a time when one ordinary 
man could not tell another that he liked 
him but must needs declaim— 


Harmonious Jones, who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camden’s sports on Agra’s flowery plains. 


And “Harmonious Jones” must bide his 
time and reply to “Canorous Perkins,” 
or whoever he was, with something just 
as oral and handsome. It is all pleasant 
and quaint enough for us to read now- 
adays, but in the act of writing a good 
many plain minds must have overexerted 
themselves abominably. Hence terms 
associated with literary casualness or 
elegant leisure, past or present, do not 
really give warning as to the limita- 
tions and irregularities of the present 
chronicle. 

It is easy to make light of Johnsonian 
elegance, but after all 
pedantry is no mere mat- 
ter of verbal costume, 
and a twentieth century 
reader need go no farther back to find it 


“Culture” 
Magic 


than the latest magazines. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a professor of the social sciences 
writing for the Atlantic Monthly about 
the study of Greek, which he says he 
loves, but whose “cultural value” or ef- 
fectiveness for the “battle of life” he 
doubts very seriously— 


The question presents itself somewhat like 
this to the student of the social sciences: 
Would I trade my Greek, considered both 
culturally and practically, for biology, for zool- 
ogy, or for geology, let alone a combination 
(which would be a fairer equivalent) of these 
or similar other studies? A positive affirm- 
ative leaps to the lips. 


He finds that his teacher fooled him 
about the classics, for looking back from 
his middle age he perceives that Cicero 
was conceited and Thucydides left 
clauses hanging in the air in a way that 
no magazine editor would now tolerate. 
The teacher never told him this, but now 
as a “reflective graduate he sees it and 
feels that he has been duped.” Of 
course, Greek should be better taught 
and so should other things. Excellent 
Greek scholars, like eminent economists 
and sociologists, often seem strangely ill- 
nourished by what they feed on. That, 
indeed, is a frequent accident in the 
teaching profession—the teacher him- 
self will often seem much damaged by 
his subject, no matter what the subject 
is. Educational writers are always 
blaming subjects instead of men, looking 
for some galvanic theme or method 
which when applied by a man without 
any gift for teaching to a mind without 
any capacity for learning will somehow 
produce intellectual results. It is a 
purely personal question and has nothing 
to do with Greek. No combination of 
geology, zoology, biology will save a man 
from these disasters. They happen daily 
at all’ points of the educational compass, 
in subjects the most modern and “cul- 
turally” vivacious, genuine “battle-of- 
life” subjects—pedagogy, potato philoso- 
phies, courses in sanitary plumbing, slum 
seminars in sociology. 

“Gentlemen,” says a voice from the 
past, ‘to give the full force of the Greek 
particles, which are really very important 
—very important, the passage should be 

















rendered thus: ‘Immediately as_ the 
troops advanced, the sun also was set- 
ting.” It happens to come from the 
Greek class-room, but there are echoes 
from the other class-rooms quite as ab- 
surd, and, now that I think of it, this 
dried-up and belated old Grecian, long 
since dead, this eager and enthusiastic 
old gentleman whose spectacles leaped 
from his nose whenever he smelled a 
second aorist, was somehow more hu- 
mane and less dispiriting, had made his 
learning more his own, liked it better, 
had better manners in imparting it, than 
the most modern and practical and peda- 
gogically indisputable of them all. Greek 
did not give him these qualities; nor 
could the social sciences have taken them 
away. It merely happened that he was 
the kind of man in whom dead thoughts, 
whether in a Greek grammar or a gov- 
ernment report, seem to come to life 
again; whereas there is no subject how- 
ever “vital” that another sort of person 
cannot easily put it to death. Was there 
ever a “burning” question that could not 
be immediately extinguished by almost 
any one at an alumni dinner or in a 
magazine ? 

To be sure the present state of my wits 
is far from satisfactory and there may 
have been some magical combination, 
say, of botany, mechanical drawing, and 
paleontology, some grouping of studies, 
so divinely planned, so “culturally” po- 
tent, that taken instead of Greek would 
have raised in me an intellect of unusual 
size and agility, a comfort to myself, an 
object of astonishment to visitors, but 
then again, who knows? Perhaps there 
was no charm in any part of the curric- 
ulum that could have wrought it; per- 
haps nature had something to say about 
it. In any event, is it right that a man 
on considering his head in the forties 
should blame Greek and an old gentle- 
man twenty years ago for the state of it 
—write to the Atlantic Monthly about it, 
complain that it would have been a better 
head if other people had not put the 
wrong things in it or packed it so care- 
lessly that some of the things slipped out, 
or that it went by mistake to a Greek pro- 
fessor when it should have gone to some 
geologist? Maybe the face of Heaven 
was set against that head from the start. 
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Certainly it makes a difference to whom 
it belongs. 

It is one of the pleasures of growing 
old and getting farther away from edu- 
cators that we care mofe for the kind of 
head and less for the kind of facts that 
rain upon it, distrust all pedantic educa- 
tional higgling over the “cultural” value 
of this or that, doubt the divine efficacy 
of any subject as a cure for the personal 
vacuities, doubt, when learned Greek 
meets scientific Trojan, which of the 
twain would be the worse to live with. 
And if a man has to go to middle age to 
find out that Cicero was somewhat con- 
ceited, Isocrates a trifle pompous, Quin- 
tilian rather inclined to platitude, it may 
have been merely a private affair, a secret 
between him and nature, involving no 
teacher or system whatever. For certain 
incipient activities may be expected even 
of the young. Was the young man wait- 
ing for artificial respiration? If Xeno- 
phon was merely a noun of the third 
declension who remarked to some people 
in the dative plural that either thalassa 
or thalatta was correct, if Tacitus was 
only acareless Roman who often dropped 
his verbs, obliging some anxious com- 
mentator to pick them up in footnotes 
uttering the startled cry of scilicet—even 
a change of subject might have done no 
good, for the young mind apparently had 
not yet emerged. 

However, the literal-minded are they 
that inherit the earth, and if Greek 

literature or any other 


The literature had _ really 
Literal waked up this man’s 
Mind fancy, there is no know- 


ing into what unsocial, 
unprofitable dream-corner he might have 
drifted, while progress buzzed past and 
problems whistled over him and edu- 
cation went fizzling by. He might have 
been a nympholept, for aught he knows, 
instead of a useful college professor, and 
spent days in mooning when he should 
have been up and doing, getting on in the 
world, educating, leading people from 
some place to some other place, no mat- 
ter whence, no matter whither, but lead- 
ing them. For it is a forlorn and pitiable 
thing in a democracy to go anywhere with- 
out taking other people—even through 
a book. Of what use is a citizen whose 
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pleasures are private? We may thank 
our stars that we are born without 
imagination in these days or if we start 
with a little of it can easily kill it after 
childhood. It would be, I think, an 
isolating faculty in this democracy, un- 
social, perhaps unpatriotic, a traitor to 
the sovereignty of the present moment, 
blind at a bargain, useless in reform, a 
heretic of social values, a sceptic of the 
scale of immediate importance. 

An imaginative man might never read 
a newspaper. He could so easily invent 
more exciting news and more amusing 
editors. Imagining success, he might not 
want it. Imagining people, he might not 
care to meet them. Why should an 
imaginative man read a president’s mes- 
sage or an opposition editor’s remarks 
thereon, or hear the talk of a club mem- 
ber about either? Would not these novel 
and valuable forms of entertainment be 
staled in advance to that accursed and 
proleptic dreamer? He might soon be 
prefiguring next week’s gossip and not 
reading it, guessing at his compatriots 
instead of taking them by the hand, 
guessing himself so vividly in and out 
of public places that he would not wish 


to go. Many affairs of vast present im- 
portance would not be nearly so entranc- 
ing as a good quiet guess about them to 
an imaginative man. This is not the time 
and place for any praise of imaginative 


pleasures. They unfit a man for the 
travelled routes and main chances of this 
democracy. They encourage personal 
divergencies. They lead to conduct un- 
becoming in a social unit. They are 
neither civic nor aggregative, but split a 
man from his race, mass, class or group, 
by giving him secret diversions and ab- 
sent-minded activities for which not a 
penny will be paid. They spoil him for 
an active part in any branch of that great 
society for the promotion of human 
homogeneity which under one name or 
another has been doing great work these 
many years in all parts of the country 
toward the obliteration of personal dis- 
tinctions. 

Hence it is better to read books as 
unimaginatively and impersonally as pos- 
sible, thinking only of “results,” of what 
may be turned to account, easily com- 
municated, reduced to summaries, talked 
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about, lectured on. Never a private 
taste without some form of public demon- 

stration, if you wish to 
An “get on in the world.” 
Imaginative And that is the safest 
Writer way to write books, also, 

for an imaginative book 
is bound to seem a queer one—such 
a book, for instance, as Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s Man Who Was Thursday,* 
which appeared a few weeks ago. Read- 
ers desire that to which they are accus- 
tomed. They are accustomed to memory 
in a novelist, also to great mimetic skill 
and industry, but they are not accus- 
tomed to imagination. Accordingly they 
are fleeing in large numbers from this 
last book of Mr. Chesterton’s, and asking 
what it is “all about.” That is one of 
the strange things about the literal mind. 
Why does it ask this question of books 
alone? It does not in the least know 
what the world is “driving at,” but does 
not on that account run away from the 
world. It marries, eats, is fond of its 
children, votes, goes to church, reads the 
newspapers, slaughters wild fowl, catches 
needless fish, talks endlessly, plays com- 
plicated and unnecessary games, propels 
unpleasant-smelling engines at enormous 
speed along the road—all without look- 
ing for a reason or being able to find one 
if it did. It is at any moment of the day 
an automaton of custom, irrational, ante- 
cedently improbable, no more able to give 
an account of itself than a bit of paper 
swimming in the wind—but put a fan- 
tastic book before it and off goes the 
creature indignantly grumbling about the 
lack of an explanation. As if the wildest 
thing ever written were half so queer, 
inscrutable, fantastic or a priori incred- 
ible as the commonest man that ever ran 
away from it. 

But The Man Who Was Thursday 
will have readers enough and they will 
be more faithful to it than they are to 
Mr. Chesterton’s essays, for clever as the 
essays were they were somewhat too 
methodical in their contradictoriness to 
give continued pleasure. Besides, so 
bouncing a person needs more room than 
is afforded by an essay and more active 
employment than smiting other people’s 
supposed opinions, guessing at what he 


*Dodd, Mead and Company, 1908. 








might be expected to say and then saying 
the opposite, making epigrams on the 
simple plan which, as Mr. J. A. Macy 
said in a recent number of this magazine, 
is “as easy as taking the not out of the 
Commandments and putting it in the 
Creed.” People may pardonably grow 
tired in time of the tamer sort of literary 
insurrections, and a good many of his 
essays bristled with a systematically in- 
surgent style when there really was no 
battle going on. There is a passage in 
The Man Who Was Thursday which 
reads like a confession on this point and 
may perhaps be taken as a promise of 
amendment : 


Gabriel Syme was not merely a detective 
who pretended to be a poet; he was really a 
poet who had become a detective. Nor was 
his hatred of anarchy hypocritical. He was 
one of those who are driven early in life 
into too conservative an attitude by the be- 
wildering folly of most revolutionists. He had 
not attained it by any tame tradition. His 
respectability was spontaneous and sudden, a 
rebellion against rebellion. He came of a 
family of cranks, in which all the oldest people 
had all the newest notions. One of his uncles 
always walked about without a hat, and an- 
other had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
walk about with a hat and nothing else. His 
father cultivated art and self-realisation; his 
mother went in for simplicity and hygiene. 
Hence the child, during his tenderer years, was 
wholly unacquainted with any -drink between 
the extremes of absinthe and cocoa, of both 
of which he had a healthy dislike. The more 
his mother preached a more than Puritan ab- 
stinence, the more did his father expand into 
a more than pagan latitude; and by the time 
the former had come to enforcing vegetarian- 
ism, the latter had pretty well reached the 
point of defending cannibalism. Being sur- 
rounded with every conceivable revolt from 
infancy, Gabriel had to revolt into something, 
so he revolted into the only thing left— 
sanity. 


Not that the ideas in his essays were at 
all revolutionary. On the contrary, he 
generally led back by a new path to a 
common way of thinking and at his best 
he was, like the hero of this new story, a 
“poet of respectability.” But that verbal 
manner of his certainly did resemble 
these amusing and antithetical parents. 
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He seemed less interested in going about 
on his own account than in avoiding other 
people’s opinions. 

The story tells how Gabriel Syme, the 
“poet of respectability,” became a mem- 
ber of a wonderful new police force, con- 
sisting of philosophical policemen. The 
system is thus explained to him by one 
of them. 

This is the situation: The head of one of 
our departments, one of the most celebrated 
detectives in Europe, has long been of opinion 
that a purely intellectual conspiracy would 
soon threaten the very existence of civilisa- 
tion. He is certain that the scientific and 
artistic worlds are bound in a crusade against 
the Family and the State. He has therefore 
formed a special corps of policemen, police- 
men who are also philosophers. It is their 
business to watch the beginnings of this con- 
spiracy, not merely in a criminal but in a con- 
troversial sense. I am a democrat, myself, 
and I am fully aware of the value of the ordi- 
nary man in matters of ordinary value or 
virtue. But it would be undesirable to employ 
the common policeman in an investigation 
which is also a heresy hunt. 

Syme’s eyes were bright with a sympathetic 
curiosity. 

“What do you do, then?” he said, 

“The work of the philosophical policeman,” 
replied the man in blue, “is at once bolder and 
more subtle than that of the ordinary detec- 
tive. The ordinary detective goes to pot- 
houses to arrest thieves; we go to artistic tea- 
parties to detect pessimists. The ordinary de- 
tective discovers from a ledger or a diary that 
a crime will be committed. We have to trace 
the origin of those dreadful thoughts that 
drive men on at last to intellectual fanati- 
cism and intellectual crime. We were only 
just in time to prevent the assassination at 
Hartlepool, and that was due to the fact that 
our Mr. Wilks (a smart young fellow) thor- 
oughly understood a triolet.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Syme, “that there is 
really as much connection between crime and 
the modern intellect as all that?” 

We deny the snobbish English as- 
sumption that the uneducated are the danger- 
ous criminals. We say that the dangerous 
criminal is the educated criminal. We say 
that the most dangerous criminal now is the 
entirely lawless modern philosopher. Com- 
pared to him, burglars and bigamists are es- 
sentially moral men; my heart goes out to 
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them. They accept the essential ideal of men; 
they merely seek it wrongly. Thieves respect 
property. They merely wish the property to 
become their property that they may more per- 
fectly respect it. But philosophers dislike 
property as property; they wish to destroy the 
very idea of personal possession. Bigamists 
respect marriage or they would not go 
through the highly ceremonial and even ritual- 
istic formality of bigamy. But philosophers 
despise marriage as marriage. Murderers re- 
spect human life; they merely wish to attain 
a greater fulness of life in themselves by the 
sacrifice of what seems to them to be lesser 
lives. But philosophers hate life itself, their 
own as much as other people’s. 


It becomes Syme’s duty as a detective 
to attend the Supreme Council of Seven, 
the conclave of anarchist chiefs, who 
organise and direct all the forces of dis- 
order and who meet under the names of 
the days of the week, presided over by a 
monstrous and enigmatic being called 
Sunday. Syme, who contrives to be 
elected a member under the name of 
Thursday, learns their villainous plans, 
including first the assassination of the 
Czar and ultimately the abolition of God, 
and tries to frustrate them. There fol- 
low more preposterous and amusing ad- 
ventures than any that Mr. Chesterton 
has hitherto devised. Nothing is per- 
mitted to remain long as it seems. One 
by one the members of the council are 
found, like Syme, to be its enemies in dis- 
guise, spies chosen from the philosophical 
police force. The conspiracy melts away. 
Objects of fear, objects of hatred, change 
suddenly but with a mad sort of plausi- 
bility into safe, friendly and familiar 
things. For as he says in his dedica- 
tion— 


This is a tale of those old fears, even of those 
emptied hells, 

And none but you shall understand the true 
thing that it tells— 

Of what colossal gods of shame could cow 
men and yet crash, 

Of what huge devils hid the stars, yet fell at 
a pistol flash. 
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Needless to say, the monstrous Sun- 
day, hideous in one aspect, beautiful in 
another, but always inspiring the insane 
desire of pursuit, turns out to be some- 
thing quite different from the President 
of the Supreme Council of Anarchists, 
something akin to the “peace of God,” to 
that which sits “in the darkness where 
there is not any created thing” and com- 
mands “valour and an unnatural virtue.” 

But Sunday may be’ almost anything 
the reader chooses—the riddle of the 
world, God, truth, faith, the spirit of 
law, or that larger loyalty upon which 
Professor Royce has recently written a 
philosophic volume* wherein he takes a 
fall out of Professor James. To interpret 
the book is to belittle it, for the allegory 
is of that spacious sort within which we 
do not care for one another’s explana- 
tions. No doubt there are those who 
can easily give the precise name to his 
particular kind of optimism and find the 
literary parents of all his ideas. - And 


perhaps the time may come when Mr. 
Chesterton will have to be explained, say 
on some sesqui-centennial occasion, or 
eightieth birthday, when, like George 
Meredith these last few months, he, too, 
will have his “Studies,” “Aspects,” “Ap- 


preciations” and “Pathfinders” so thick 
about him, that for each of his ingredi- 
ents there shall be at least ten names. 
Perhaps, too, some one will be good 
enough to do as Mr. R. H. P. Curle has 
but just now done with Meredith}—grasp 
him in a truly “cosmic grasp,” then 
strew the separate parts of him over fif- 
teen transcendental chapters under the 
glimpses of the moon. But until that 
necessary day comes one may remain, 
like the monk, sapienter indoctus in re- 
gard to these high matters, content to 
take this particular volume as a blend of 
fun and poetry and, especially, youth. 

F. M. Colby. 


*The Philosophy of Loyalty. 
Company. (1908). 

tAspects of George Meredith. Routledge, 
oo pad E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
ork. 
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THE PERSONAL FRANCOIS COPPEE 


PRHE death of Francois 
ot Coppée recalls a man al- 
iwaways with something 
ba Wes: 4 . 

it Fes TD fF white around his throat 
} a and always ailing. 
4 Whether he was in his 
4 glibrary or passing down 
the street, the impression of his illness 
was borne in upon one. 

He was accustomed to go along the 
pavement, absorbed, stoop-shouldered, his 
hands behind his back, frequently throw- 
ing them out and up in earnest Gallic 
declamation. At home he declaimed— 
confidingly proclaimed. In this he 
seemed a sort of pendent to Sardou, who, 
likewise a man of the theatre, is a great 
declaimer in his every-day life. 

I often thought of Sardou as a million- 
aire, dwelling up toward the high, 
wealthy incline of northern Paris, power- 
ful and with a strong fighting hold on 
existence amid his costly tapestries and 
antiques. And then of Coppée, living 
humbly and unwell, away down on the 
poor plain of southern Paris, at the end 
of the indigent art quarter. Fortunately, 
however, his prolific pen, in his later 
days, brought him safety. 

He occupied for years, with his sister, 
a modest one story house in a lonesome 
street. You entered a yard where the 
surroundings gave little intimation of the 
near presence of one of the best-known 
littérateurs of France. Like Sardou, 
Coppée was extremely friendly in his 
home. He welcomed every one, was in- 
terested in everything. He talked and 
moved restlessly about in a favourite red 
smoking jacket which recalled the famous 
red coat of the romantic Gautier. There 
were cats (he was fond of them), cigar- 
ettes and abundant examples of the latest 
forceful slang. 

In country inns Coppée was some- 
times taken to be a commercial traveller. 
For he idled about, smoked, and told 
stories with every one. As a sample of 
his popular kind of fun-making was his 
account of his laundress, who called upon 
him one evening and finding him absent, 
left this line: Monsieur, Je suis Venus 
avec le linge. 


3 
3 
7 
3 
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In his first poems and tales he re- 
flected the life of the common people 
living along the southern edges of the 
Latin and art quarters of Paris. His 
volume Les Humbles made him known 
as the poet of the Humble. His verse 
was simple in effect, like his stories. It 
was written for plain people, and none 
other was more widely read and beloved 
by the general public. 

But there appears also in his output 
an aristocratic strain or association, evi- 
dencing his cultivation of the nobility. 
Counts and marquises were fondled with 
an admiration which did not seem to con- 
flict with his love and cult of the Humble. 

He was avowedly Catholic. He be- 
came one of the leading defenders of the 
church in its recent troublous days in 
France. He was anti-Republican, anti- 
Dreyfus. He stood against all that is 
making French history and progress. 
He was practically opposed to the larger 
and Republican liberties and opportuni- 
ties of those self-same humble classes 
whose virtues he sang of so tenderly, so 
compassionately. 

This conflicting attitude or develop- 
ment appears similar in a way to Brunet- 
iére’s. For Brunetiére grew up as a 
revolutionary, scientific, intellectual ag- 
nostic and evolutionist. Then he sud- 
denly went over to the Catholic church, 
becoming prominently identified as a 
worshipper of tradition, of conservatism, 
of sanctified authority, always harking 
back to the royalist, aristocratic centuries. 

It is strange that though the name of 
Coppée was among the most retentissant 
names in literary France, there exist two 
mistaken impressions about him. One is 
that he was a great poet and greatest as a 
poet. He was in fact (as indicated 
above) essentially light, weak, fragile not 
only as a story writer but as a versifier 
(except in so far as his plays are verse). 
He approached neither Verlaine nor 
Maupassant. He was successful, but he 
discovered or felt nothing very new or 
different. 

Far more important was he as a dram- 
atist.° He wrote effective and most 
admirable stage pieces, always in verse 
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and lyrical by nature. “Le Passant” and 
others are little classics. His best drama 
is “Pour la Couronne.” His plays are of 
a more finished romanticism than Hugo’s. 
They were companions, in a sense, of 
Richepin’s noble, sonorous dramas in 
rhyme, but more feminine. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Coppée, ardent 
in his views on many public questions, 
created at times, like Sardou, veritable 
sensations on the boards and came into 
conflict with the political authorities. 

The other mistaken impression about 
Coppée is that he was really a Parnassian. 
He identified himself with the Parnas- 
sians, it is true, and stood classed with 
them, yet he was nothing but a Romantic. 
He exhibited none of the leading Par- 
nassian attributes—hard, impeccable vir- 
tuosity, adoration of impersonal beauty, 
fondness for the barbarous Exotic. 

On the contrary he was intimate, per- 
sonal, sentimental, emphatically emotional 
—all romantic qualities. He was a de- 
scendant of Hugo. Even his cult of the 
Humble was born direct from Hugo’s 
verse and prose. 


THE SPIRIT 


ma N view of the continued 

gvogue of motor-car nov- 

mAels, it is curious that no 

gone has pointed out that 

a volumes like My Friend 

: the Chauffeur and Baby 

=a @ Bullet are not really a 
new type of fiction, any more than hast- 
ening over roads at the fastest available 
speed is a new form of human activity ; 
but that they are merely the most recent 
development of 2 type as old as the 
art of story telling. From the dawn 
of fiction there has never been a time 
when stories of rapid movement through 
strange and shifting scenes failed to 
hold their audience. What are the 
Odyssey and the A:neid but romances 
of travel, by the fastest means known to 
the generation for which they were writ- 
ten? And is not the main interest of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis—which is none the 
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Coppée possessed neither the intellectu- 
ality, the ultra refined sensibilities, the ex- 
clusive distinction and philosophic train- 
ing of Sully Prudhomme. Nor did he 
have anything of the mystic and musical 
mystery and genius of Verlaine, who 
fathered a school and whose original in- 
fluence is fertile, fructiferous and in- 
creasing. Nor did Coppée display any of 
the glorious, unfeeling brilliance of Le- 
conte de Lisle. 

His fame will not grow. His plays, 
nevertheless, will remain for no little 
time a true and living adornment of 
the Paris stage. Unfortunately they will 
reach no other, for they lose all in trans- 
lation. 

Coppée’s literary product is character- 
ised by amiability, smooth-toned lyrisme 
and expansive generosity. A winning, 
popular, beloved figure, he appealed in 
his books to the hearts of men and wo- 
men. He softened mankind. He has left 
it more justly human through his emo- 
tionalism and a certain simple and direct 
nobleness. 

Stuart Henry: 


OF UNREST 


less an admirable piece of fiction, be- 
cause it happens to be partly true—de- 
pendent upon the sense it gives us of 
breathless haste and undaunted energy, 
pushing on against tremendous odds, 
over river and mountain, through desert 
and forest, with a speed that a modern 
army under similar conditions might be 
glad to emulate? 

And if one studies the history of fic- 
tion, with this idea of the onward rush of 
travel steadily in mind, one realises to 
how great an extent the accepted master- 
pieces appeal to the restless nomad spirit 
inherent in the majority of us. Don 
Ouixvote, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, A Sentimental Journey, books 
in other respects as far asunder as the 
poles, all have at least in common this 
sense of onward movement through 
strange scenes, this appeal to man’s in- 
herent wanderlust. And if we take, in- 





THE SPIRIT OF UNREST 


stead of masterpieces, simply a few of 
the popular successes among modern 
novels, is it not true that the scenes which 
refuse to be forgotten are those of some 
amazing dash across kingdoms, some 
desperate race against time? There is no 
single episode in Les Trois Mousque- 
taires longer remembered and oftener re- 
read than that of the mad ride of the 
four heroes from Paris to London, in 
quest of the king’s jewels. There is no 
volume among the host of Jules Verne’s 
extravagant fantasies that has so good a 
chance of surviving as Around the World 
in Eighty Days—because here we have 
sustained, through hundreds of pages, 
and across the countries and climates of 
the world, the tense, breathless excite- 
ment of conquest over time and space. 
It would be a simple matter to multiply 
examples, to point out how much of the 
interest of Hugh Conway’s Called Back 
lay in the straining haste of the journey 
across Siberia; how the most spectacular 
chapter that the late Ouida ever wrote 
was that at the close of Under Two 
Flags, in which Cigarette rides tirelessly, 
hour after hour, through Algerian des- 
erts, to bring back her soldier’s reprieve ; 
or how there is nothing in Kipling’s 
Captains Courageous so likely to live as 
the incarnate sense of speed in the de- 
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scription of Cheyne’s record run in his 
private car, “humming like a giant bee,” 
across the breadth of a continent. 

The more immediate progenitors of 
the motor-car novel are books like Wil- 
liam Black’s Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men 
in a Boat, or that clever little romance 
of a generation ago, called Kismet, which 
originally appeared in the No Name 
Series, and incidentally gave a good 
guide-book description of the Nile up to 
the first cataract. All these books pos- 
sessed the required characteristics of 
their type, with the exception of the 
sense of speed—and for the excellent 
reason that a phaeton, a pleasure boat 
and an Egyptian diabeyah are not con- 
veyances adapted to swift locomotion. 
And because the automobile story is pe- 
culiarly adapted to give this illusion to 
the fullest extent, one does not awaken 
to a realisation that it is simply another 
form of the familiar personally con- 
ducted tour in fiction, until one comes 
across the missing link in the form of the 
latest volume by the Williamsons, The 
Chaperon, in which more than half the 
story progresses, not with advanced 
spark and open throttle, but at a snail’s 
pace through the intricate meshwork of 
Dutch canals. 

Talbot Tonnellier. 








REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
STORY TELLERS 


Vi. 


AHEN The Virginian was 

apublished it was gen- 

#erally hailed as the first 

Bnovel of an author who 

seed had hitherto been known 

= solely as a writer of short 

' stories. Some of the 

unco wise even insisted that Mr. Wister 

was still but a short-story writer—that 

The Virginian was an amorphous col- 

lection of episodes, artificially strung to- 

gether. Many of the chapters had been 

published separately in magazines. What 

better proof was needed that the book 

was a mere collection, not a unit? It was 

no more a novel, one heard, than Lin 

McLean, which had preceded it by a few 
years, 

Mr. Wister is possessed of a sense of 
humour. To this appraisement of his 
book he made no rejoinder until a few 
months ago, when a new edition of Lin 
Then 


McLean issued from the press. 
the reply came in the delightfully indirect 
form of a few typographical changes and 


a preface. His prefaces are always 
worth reading; this one is especially so. 
He says nothing in it, except by implica- 
tion, about The Virginian; but he takes 
up the case of Lin McLean with great 
explicitness. Lin McLean is a novel, he 
says in effect; none the less a novel be- 
cause it follows a different formula from, 
let us say, the stories of Mr. Marion 
Crawford or Mrs. Edith Wharton. The 
whole matter is put so clearly that the 
exact words are worthy of quotation: 


Through my forgetting that appearances gen- 
erally count for more than realities, Lin Mc- 
Lean has always ranked as a collection of 
short stories, whereas, after the young hero’s 
first adyenture with his elder brother and the 
bishop, a plot begins with the entrance of 
the ‘“‘biscuit-shooter,” and steadily proceeds 
through climax and catastrophe to solution. 
After some fifteen years there is no harm in 
disclosing my scheme of construction—some- 
thing not well for the artist to do while en- 


OWEN WISTER 


gaged on his work. It was my aim to tell a 
long story, not through a series of chapters in 
the usual way, but through a chain of short 
stories, each not only a complete adventure in 
itself, but also a fragment of an underlying 
drama. Thus each new link inherited from its 
predecessor a situation which it developed and 
passed on to its successor. I had hoped that 
this somewhat untfsual device might be noticed 
and possibly create a little interest; but I had 
overlooked the fact that matters of craftsman 
ship do not fall into the light of critical atten 
tion here as they do in Europe, where the 
writer is held as much accountable for his 
manner of saying a thing as for the thing h 
says. 
THe Oricin oF “THE VIRGINIAN” 


This perfectly frank and definite state 
ment may be supplemented by certain 
facts which have not before appeared in 
print. The characters of both McLean 
and The Virginian originated, it is true, 
in short stories. In each case the scheme 
for the book began to form itself in the 
author’s mind when the second story was 
written. In the case of McLean this was 
“The Winning of the Biscuit-Shooter,’ 
now chapter five of the book. The second 
story written about The Virginian was 
“Em’ly”—an inessential episode in the 
book, but the starting-point of the final 
scheme. (The story of “Balaam and 
Pedro” was the first episode written.) As 
far back as 1893 Mr. Wister had a defi- 
nite plan for a novel of Western life, 
based on these preliminary studies. In 
the next year he was at Gettysburg with 
Mr. Frederic Remington, the artist and 
illustrator of many of his tales, to whom 
he stated the climax of The Virginian in 
words to this effect: “A man about to be 
married meets his enemy, who gives him 
till sundown to leave town. His girl finds 
out and says she will not marry him if he 
stays to fight.” The dénouement of Lin 
McLean was planned at about the same 
time. It was based on a real funeral of 
an unfortunate woman at Fort Fetterman 
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in 1885, when Mr. Wister was there and 
heard the story from an eye-witness the 
day after the occurrence. Except, then, 
for two brief episodes in each book, they 
were written with a clear view from the 
first of the form they were ultimately to 
take. 

The fact that, in spite of this intention, 
Lin McLean was generally received as 
merely a book of short stories was doubt- 
less a lesson for Mr. Wister. With The 
Virginian he took more care to give it 
the outward form to which the American 
reader of novels is accustomed. Yet 
still there were those who, remembering 
the appearance in magazines of portions 
of the book, insisted that it, like its pred- 
ecessor, was only a collection of short 
stories. 

The light of these facts is illuminating 
in two directions—on the refinement of 
Mr. Wister’s literary sense and the nar- 
rowness of our standards in fiction. The 
average of workmanship in American 
fiction is high, but it displays little va- 
riety, whether of content or form. A 
very slight acquaintance with Continental 
literature is enough to show the deadly 
sameness that possesses our novelists. It 


is one of the surest signs of our literary 
inexperience that we are so quick to re- 
sent any departure from a narrow, con- 
fining formula, 


A PICARESQUE NoveL 


In Mr. Wister’s case the error becomes 
laughable, when one learns that he in- 
curred the criticism of being unable to 
write a novel of orthodox form by a too 
great care for form. The truth is laid 
bare in a significant remark of his: “I 
wanted to write a picaresque novel of the 
West; the West was nomadic in essence 
and called for a nomadic art-form to ex- 
press it most adequately.” Whether he 
succeeded in this design is another mat- 
ter; I do not think that either Lin Mc- 
Lean or The Virginian quite satisfies the 
academic requirement. But the modifica- 
tions of the strict form, no less than the 
intention, are revelatory of the soundness 
of his instinct. It was not the romance 
of roguery that was to -be stressed— 
though that had its place—but the epical 
freedom of the narrative that should fitly 
set forth the life of the plains. The real 
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test is not a formal one. Where is our 
classical record of life on the Western 
frontier, in the fleeting period of its cow- 
boy domination which forms the most 
romantic episode in American history? 
Few would dispute the assertion that it 
is in the novels and tales of Owen Wister 
—in Lin McLean, The Virginian, Red 
Men and White, and The Jimmyjohn 
Boss. _Even in Europe they are known. 
A volume containing translations of six 
of the stories from Red Men and White 
has been published in Hamburg, and has 
had considerable circulation in Germany. 


Tue REcoRD OF THE FRONTIER 


Landscape, society and the individual 
character—none of the essential elements 
of the complete picture is slighted or dis- 
torted in these stories. The natural set- 
ting is big—big, literally, as all outdoors 
—for Mr. Wister ranges from Texas to 
Idaho, from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
Nowhere else will you get so vivid an 
impression of the immensity of the 
plains, the dreariness of the Arizona des- 
ert, the oppressive beauty of the moun- 
tains. And it is all painted from the 
model. Read that strong, melodramatic 
story, “La Tinaja Bonita,” in Red Men 
and White; you will be quite sure that 
Mr. Wister knows the road from Mari- 
copa across the desert to the Tinaja 

3onita. He has ridden Judge Henry’s 
ranch, and to Bear Creek; he has 
camped on that very island in a moun- 
tain stream where The Virginian and his 
bride passed their honeymoon. An au- 
thority of ancient and unquestioned 
respectability says: “Earum  proprie 
rerum sit historia, quibus rebus gerendis 
interfuerit is qui narret.” Mr. Wister, 
to be sure, was born in Philadelphia; 
but there is no doubt that he has played 
his part in the events of which he 
has become the historian. That it was a 
man’s part may not at all times be clear 
from the narrative; for his literary con- 
science is acute, and he is always ready 
to sacrifice himself for the sake of his 
story. There is a tale in Red Men and 
White entitled “A Pilgrim on the Gila,” 
which has all the appearance of an un- 
varnished narrative of fact, and is 
straightforwardly autobiographical in 
tone. The historian in this case plays a 
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part that lacks something of the com- 
pletely heroic. No doubt the story is in 
substance true. I have heard it from a 
man who lived in Arizona. It is a well- 
known story in that country, but as they 
tell it there the young Easterner is the 
hero. Every one will remember certain 
events set forth in The Virginian in 
which the teller of the story comes close 
to making himself ridiculous. This is the 
height of self-abnegation—that an author 
should voluntarily make himself the butt 
of a practical joke in the interest of his 
fable. 

Yet it would not do on this account to 
ascribe a superhuman virtue to Mr. Wis- 
ter. The truth seems rather to be that 
he is so fully in possession of the knowl- 
edge that entitles him to write of the 
West that hé is not concerned to establish 
his qualifications. The character who 
happens to speak in the first person takes 
his place and his chance with the other 
characters. If you want to identify him 
with Mr. Owen Wister, that is your con- 
cern. It will not trouble Mr. Wister. 
But he does ask you to believe in the au- 
thenticity of the picture he presents ; and 
for proof the little anecdote set down in 
the preface of The Virginian may be in- 
troduced in evidence: 


Once a cow-puncher listened patiently while 
I read him a manuscript. It concerned an 
event upon an Indian reservation. ‘Was that 
the Crow reservation?” he inquired at the 
finish. I told him that it was no real reserva- 
tion and no real event; and his face expressed 
displeasure. “Why,” he demanded, “do you 
waste your time writing what never happened, 
when you know so many things that did 
happen?” 


A Historicat Nove ist 


On an abundance of such testimony as 
this, Mr. Wister has his secure place as 
the accredited social historian of the 
Western frontier. He is a historical 
novelist always, in the best sense—the 
sense which again is so capitally defined 
in that same preface of The Virginian. 


We know quite well [he writes] the common 
understanding of the term “historical novel.” 
Hugh Wynne exactly fits it. But Silas Lap- 
ham is a novel as perfectly historical as is 
Hugh Wynne, for it pictures an era and per- 
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sonifies a type. It matters not that in the one 
we find George Washington and in the other 
none save imaginary figures; else The Scarlet 
Letter were not historical. Nor does it matter 
that Dr. Mitchell did not live in the time of 
which he wrote while Mr. Howells saw many 
Silas Laphams with his own eyes; else Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin were not historical. Any narra- 
tive which presents faithfully a day and a gen- 
eration is of necessity historical; and this one 
presents Wyoming between 1874 and 1890. 


“It pictures an era and personifies a 
type.” In those words Mr. Wister has 
summed up the contents of his book so 
completely and succinctly that no critic 
may hope to improve on them. The un- 
named hero is indeed the type of the cow- 
puncher, the classic form of him; but the 
type is at the same time a highly indi- 
vidualised man. There is nothing ab- 
stract about him. He is all himself, with 
his quiet manner, his self-reliance, his 
Southern drawl, his inimitable humour. 
It is The Virginian himself that gives the 
book true unity—the man and the setting 
in which he is placed, the expanse of 
plain and mountain that is ever present to 
the reader. Spite of all formulas, the 
book holds together. One need search no 
further for proof that Mr. Wister knew 
what he was about when he took the 
picaresque romance for his model. Lin 
McLean is an interesting story, capitally 
told; yet the unity is not quite achieved— 
it is broken by some halts and repetitions. 
But The Virginian is a triumph, merely 
as a matter of form. 


A “WELL-Buitt”’ Nove 


It is not to be wondered at that a man 
who could choose his medium so deliber- 
ately and with such judgment should feel 
some annoyance at the failure of even a 
portion of his audience to understand his 
intention. Mr. Wister has confessed in 
private that he was piqued at the com- 
placence of the critics over his inability, 
as they conceived it, to produce a “well- 
built” novel. In his own words: “Noth- 
ing is really easier than to take a single 
situation and develop it. Anybody can 
do this, though there then remains the 
question: Is the result interesting?” 
Whether the trick of construction is so 
simple as Mr. Wister makes it appear 
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may be left operi to doubt. There can 
scarcely be question that so far as he is 
himself concerned he has proved his as- 
sertion. Lady Baltimore came as if de- 
liberately planned to upset the calcula- 
tions of all those who base predictions of 
future performances on “form.” Not 
only was it in complete contrast as to 
subject with the work that had preceded 
it, but it was the most compactly built of 
stories, with hardly a flaw in its archi- 
tecture. 

So much has been said about the odd 
title of this book, and so much guessed as 
to its origin, that the whole story is worth 
telling. Readers of The Virginian will 
remember that its preface was dated at 
Charleston, S. C. Mr. Wister had long 
been familiar with the delightful society 
of that city, and had wished to write a 
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book about it. But the inspiration for the 
actual situation so admirably set forth in 
the opening chapters came from a very 
different place. Some years before Lady 
Baltimore took form, Mr. Wister was in 
San Francisco. One day a young man, 
poor-looking, entered the Woman's Ex- 
change and ordered a wedding cake. 
Later he returned, very sad, and counter- 
manded the order. It was too late. The 
cake had been made, and so Mr. Wister 
found it exposed for sale. There, for 
a man of lively imagination, was the 
germ of a story that might take almost 
any form—tragedy, comedy, romance, 
realism.. But Mr. Wister combined 
it with certain observations made in 
the Southern city, and once the scene 
was determined, the form became in- 
evitable. 
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From a drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey 





KINGS PORT, THE SCENE OF “LADY BALTIMORE” 


AN AMERICAN COMEDY 


Tragedy enough has been written about 
the South since the War. Mr. Wister 
seems to have been almost the first to 
discover that such a society as that of 
Kings Port offers one of the few legiti- 
mate opportunities in America for true 
comedy. How much this means will be 
felt at once by those who have considered 
the rarity of comedy in the writings of 
Americans. Meredith’s remark, that it 
can flourish only in a highly developed 
civilisation, takes on profound signifi- 
cance when it is viewed in the light of the 
literature of this new country. Leaving 
out of account Mr. Henry James, who is 
American only in the accident of his birth 
and has found his most congenial sub- 
jects in Europe, not one of our leading 
writers has produced comedy. Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Harte, Holmes, How- 
ells, Mark Twain, Aldrich, Cable—how 
many pages of comedy in their books? 
Humour there is in abundance in them, 
as there is indeed in Mr. Wister’s West- 


ern stories ; but I doubt if a survey of the 
total of American fiction would reveal a 
sustained comedy to place beside Lady 
Baltimore for grace and strength, for 
the insight and the spirit that will 
“awaken thoughtful laughter.” This is, 
to be sure, to put a strict definition on 
the term. But since Meredith’s essay was 
written, there has been no excuse for us- 
ing the word comedy loosely. It must be 
set aside for those works, whether for 
the stage or the study, which share the 
qualities of Moliére’s Tartuffe, of Don 
Quixote, of Fielding’s Tom Jones, of 
Meredith’s own Egoist. However great 
the differences may be, Lady Baltimore 
is, it seems to me, essentially of this kind. 

How much a genuine success means in 
this field is indicated by certain words in 
Meredith’s Essay, a glance at which in 
this connection tempts to endless quota- 
tion : 

Good Comedies are such rare productions, 
that notwithstanding the wealth of our litera- 
ture in the Comic element, it would not occupy 





















us long to run over the English list... . A 
society of cultivated men and women is re- 
quired, wherein ideas are current and the per- 
ceptions quick, that he may be supplied with 
matter and an audience. The semi-barbarism 
of merely giddy communities, and feverish 
emotional periods, repel him; and also a state 
of marked social inequality of the sexes. 


Mr. Wister’s novel might have been in 
Meredith’s mind, it seems, when he 
wrote these words. And he might fur- 
ther have been thinking, perhaps with 
some misgivings, of the audience to 
which that book was offered—an audi- 
ence that had made The Virginian one 
of the most popular of recent novels— 
when he proceeded: “People are ready 
to surrender themselves to witty thumps 
on the back, breast, and sides; all except 
the head: and it is there that he aims. 
He must be subtle to penetrate. A cor- 
responding acuteness must exist to wel- 
come him.” Among the critical pro- 
nouncements on his work that Mr. Wis- 
ter must treasure with special fondness 
is this from the Muscatine (lowa) Jour- 
nal: “There are some things for which 
we can never forgive Owen Wister. His 
Lady Baltimore is one of them.” That 
this honest, naif critic was in a hopeless 
minority is really cause for some self- 
congratulation on our taste. 

THe O_p AND NEw In AMERICAN LIFE 

It is part of the surprising contrast of 
Lady Baltimore with all of Mr. Wister’s 
earlier work that it celebrates perhaps 
the oldest surviving society in America, 
whereas Lin McLean and The Virginian 
were concerned with what was at the 
time of their writing the newest civilisa- 
tion of the New World. One may well 
believe that Charleston holds more of the 
flavour of an older time, that its society 
has more background, than any other 
American city. Certainly Kings Port 
has all of this, as it appears in Mr. 
Wister’s pages: 

. the most appealing, the most lovely, 
the most wistful town in America; whose vis- 
ible sadness and distinction seem also to speak 
audibly, speak in the sound of the quiet waves 
that ripple round her Southern front, speak in 
the church-bells on Sunday morning, and breathe 
not only in the soft salt air, but in the per- 
fume of every gentle, old-fashioned rose that 
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blooms behind the high garden walls of falling 
mellow-tinted plaster; Kings Port the retro- 
spective, Kings Port the belated, who from her 
pensive porticoes looks over her two rivers to 
the marshes and the trees beyond, the live- 
oaks, veiled in grey moss, brooding with 
memories ! 

This study of a vanishing regime has 
received eminent approval. Mr. Henry 
James has bestowed on it the rare honour 
of his commendation, and the historian 
Rhodes devotes to it a note in which he 
speaks of it as of the utmost value for the 
understanding of conditions in the South 
since the War. Such weighty and au- 
thoritative praise might indeed inspire a 
suspicion of dulness—but not in one who, 
has read even a few pages. There is 
much discussion of serious matters—the 
race problem, the “yellow rich,” the de- 
cay of the older American social ideals 
and the shallow conceit of the newer 
generation. Mr. Wister addresses him- 
self, after the Meredithian formula, to 
the understanding of men. But the tone 
is unfailingly light and graceful, and the 
story, though it moves leisurely, never 
halts. Artistically it is by far the finest 
thing Mr. Wister has done—that may be 
conceded without undervaluing the stout 
texture of the Western stories. It is not 
more successful than The Virginian, but 
it achieves equal success in a much more 
difficult field. To test the assertion, 
place Miss Molly Stark Wood beside 
Eliza La Heu, or Lin McLean’s “biscuit- 
shooter” beside Miss Hortense Rieppe, 
or—best of all—Mrs. Brewton in the 
story called “Twenty Minutes for Re- 
freshments” beside the real Southern 
ladies of Kings Port, Mrs. Gregory and 
Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael. (Mrs. Brew- 
ton, to be sure, plays her part in a down- 
right farce, not a comedy.) In every 
case the superiority of the later portrait 
in delicacy and incisiveness is apparent. 
And once more, too, Mr. Wister tri- 
umphed over a critic; for before Lady 
Baltimore some one had rashly suggested 
that he was incapable of drawing a 
woman. 
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It would be easy to go on multiplying 
contrasts between this surprising book 
and its predecessors; but it is to be re- 
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membered that they have something in 
common as well. If The Virginian is a 
historical novel, so by all the signs is 
Lady Baltimore. It is but to say that it 
is a faithful presentation of a real type 
and environment. This is the one thing 
that Mr. Wister has done in all his work. 
His robust sense of reality would no 
more be able to satisfy itself with a 
vague, indeterminate locale than with 
vague, impersonal characters. He has, 
in short, the historical sense. Story- 
teller that he is first of all, he has done 
sound biographical work as well. The 
Seven Ages of Washington and the 
Memoir of Grant are small books, but 
remarkably successful in presenting gen- 
uine human likenesses of their subjects. 
The ideal biographer has always some- 
thing of the novelist in him—the im- 
mediate perception of character, the feel- 
ing for dramatic effect, the judgment in 
selection of detail that the writing of 
fiction demands and develops. If Mr. 
Wister has proved that he possesses the 
historical sense in his novels, he has dis- 
played no less the novelist’s sense in his 
biographical writings. 


LITERARY AND OTHER INTERESTS 

A man who has dealt with such social 
extremes as are represented in The Vir- 
ginian and Lady Baltimore and Phi- 
losophy Four, and has handled so suc- 
cessfully a corresponding variety of 
forms, might be suspected of eclectic liter- 
ary tastes. At least one strong influence 
is apparent in Lady Baltimore—that of 
Mr. James. It is not surprising, then, to 
have the following direct confession, and 
its equally significant qualification: “Of 
all living authors Henry James has in- 
fluenced me most. His art makes most 
other fiction look only half grown up. 
But I shall never be as indirect in my 
English again as I was here and there in 
Lady Baltimore.” Indeed, Mr. Wister’s 
prose since Lady Baltimore shows clearly 
enough that it is Mr. James’s methods 
that he has profited by, rather than his 
manner. It is particularly interesting to 
trace the growth of this influence in subtle 
ways in one or two recently published 
short stories: stories which have the 
further value of demonstrating that 
their author has not lost his old power 
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to evoke the spirit of the Western 
frontier. 

But Mr. Wister has read widely, and 
his tastes are varied. He owns special 
allegiance to some of our eighteenth cen- 
tury classics. “Fielding, Sterne, Swift, 
and Goldsmith are all anchors for me.” 
Of Continental authors, he admires es- 
pecially Prosper Merimée (in Carmen 
and Mateo Falcone) and Turgenev. An 
interesting parallel is suggested by the 
juxtaposition of Merimée’s Spanish tale 
and the equally crude, primitive tragedy 
of such a frontier story as Salvation Gap. 

Any one who knows Mr. Wister’s work 
will have remarked the variety of his in- 
terests. If the tale of his books is not a 
long one, it may be imagined that this is 
in part at least because he has been con- 
cerned with other matters besides the 
making of literature. To the breadth of 
his sympathies are due the piquant con- 
trasts in his activities which we call para- 
doxes only because of incomplete knowl- 
edge. Born of a Quaker family, long 
settled in one of the most cultivated 
American societies, he became the re- 
corder of the roughest, most primitive 
contemporary life of the country. But 
that a Philadelphian of scholarly tastes 
should celebrate the deeds of cowboys is 
less surprising than that the most faith- 
ful and penetrating interpreter of the 
best Southern aristocracy should have 
been born and bred north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Even the combination of 
novelist and scholar, though by no means 
new, is uncommon enough to cause re- 
mark. Mr. Wister is a Doctor of Laws 
of the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he was university orator a year or two 
ago, delivering an address that contained 
the germ of his book on Washington. 
He is a Harvard graduate of the class 
of ’82—two years later than his friend 
President Roosevelt—and his compre- 
hension of “college spirit” is to be read 
in that capital little comedy of Harvard 
undergraduate life, Philosophy Four. It 
is on record that at his graduation he 
took honours in music and philosophy— 
which again is not quite what one would 
expect to hear of the author of The Vir- 
ginian. A remark of one of his literary 
fellow-townsmen deserves rescue from 
oblivion. Years ago, when Mr. Wister 
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was beginning to write, this friendly 
critic said: “Owen Wister has written 
some creditable stories; but so, to be 
sure, have a great many others. His 
real strength lies in musical criticism.” 
It is an opinion that will scarcely stand 
the test to-day. The traces of this early 
interest are strangely few in his books, 
though at least one of his short stories, 
Padre Ignacio, deals with music in a 
thoroughly understanding way. 

His interest in affairs academic came 
out not long ago in an address at Har- 
vard, where he said certain things about 
American scholarship that brought the 
critics of the daily press down about his 
ears in a swarm. Mr. Wister’s answer 
demonstrated that he had not spoken 
without due thought; more than that, it 
showed him as the last man against 
whom a charge of lack of patriotism 
could safely be brought. At the very 
time when this Harvard address, garbled 
and misquoted, was going the rounds of 
the press, he was engaged in a fight for 
decent government in his own city. He 
accepted the nomination for city council- 
man in his ward, against the “regular” 
nominee of his own party, without the 
slightest hope of immediate success, with 
no conceivable motive save a sense of 
duty and a desire to assist in the realisa- 
tion of what must still be called the 
American ideal of government. 


Mr. WIsTER’s AMERICANISM 


And this leads to consideration of a 
quality that has stood out saliently in all 
that Mr. Wister has done; I mean his 
patriotism. It is not in these days a par- 
ticularly fashionable virtue, and it is 
much less common than an easy jingoism. 
Mr. Wister is genuinely patriotic with- 
out being maudlin. He is American 
through and through ; he knows his coun- 
try, and believes in it, though he can on 
occasion be a severe critic. It was of 
the cowboys in The Virginian that he 
wrote : 
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Something about them, and the idea of them, 
smote my American heart, and I have never 
forgotten it, nor ever shall, as long as I live. 


The enthusiasm rings true; but so do 
the sharp criticisms in Lady Baltimore 
of some prevailing American characteris- 
tics of the present day. 


They say my writings are very “American” 
[wrote Mr. Wister somie years ago]. They 
ought to be. I have been on this soil, an 
cestrally speaking, since the Merion settlement 
in Pennsylvania, more than two hundred years 
Another ancestor was first senatorial delegate 
from South Carolina and signed the Constitu- 
tion in 1787. Another fought under Paul Jones 
on the Bon Homme Richard. 
the battle of Trenton. 
in the Civil War. 


Another was at 
Six of my name fought 


Of course neither The Virginian nor 
Lady Baltimore is the American novel. 
Belief in that impossible creation is now 
thoroughly exploded. But it can quite 
safely be said that no living American 
writer of fiction is more completely in- 
digenous than Mr. Wister. It may fur- 
ther be claimed that the Americanism em- 
bodied in his books is of the kind in 
which we may, before a world audience, 
feel some pride. Of the intrinsic im- 
portance of his work it is not at the pres- 
ent time necessary to attempt an esti- 
mate. That task may be evaded with the 
comforting assurance that such an ap- 
praisement would stand an excellent 
chance of being totally upset by the work 
that may still with reason be expected of 
him. Just what direction it may take, it 
would be unwise to predict; Mr. Wister 
himself does not pretend to know. All 
that can safely be said is that he is not 
through with literature ; and in confirma- 
tion of this statement I may once more 
quote his own words: “If I live I shall 
write other bien-faits novels, and also 
books in which I do what I think my 
subject requires as to form.” 

Edward Clark Marsh. 
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preps HY should a man go 

q about with his head in 

= g the clouds decrying trade, 

3 finance and politics, just 

3 because he happens to be 

heiz able to write poetry?” 

aman Femarked Edward Robe- 

son Taylor to me some years ago. 

“His ability to make rhymes ought not 

to unfit him for the practical- side of 
life.” 

Coming from a man who has written 
half-a-dozen volumes of verse, most of 
which has found favour with the critics, 
and who at the same time has led an ac- 
tive public life in one of the busiest of 
American cities, this dictum of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s should not fail of acceptance; and 
when we think of what good business 
men Shakespeare, Tennyson and even 
Browning were, we have large and lumi- 
nous examples of its truth. 

In his own quiet way, working out his 
own destiny as a poet and a publicist, Dr. 





Taylor has shown that a man may write 
a fine sonnet in one hour and make a 
good, sound political speech in the next. 
When he was appointed Mayor of San 
Francisco in the summer of 1907 to suc- 


ceed the shameless Schmitz, who was 
forced from office on account of whole- 
sale bribe-taking and sent to prison, 
there were those who scoffed at the idea 
of having “a long-haired poet” at the 
head of city affairs, and they sneered at 
Taylor as at one who would be likely 
to write his vetoes in blank verse. But 
these scoffers had forgotten his valuable 
services on the Board of Freeholders 
that drew up the splendidly worded and 
very practical city charter as well as the 
fact that he was dean of the Hastings 
College of Law with all which that im- 
plies of legal knowledge. And when as 
acting Mayor he set his face so sternly 
against the grafters and worked so in- 
telligently to weed them out of office and 
take away from them the benefits of the 
patronage upon which they were growing 
fat, the citizens who had the welfare of 
San Francisco at heart saw to it that he 


was retained in his position by election 
in the following autumn. 

As Mayor his acts are well known, for 
what he has done to help set aright a con- 
dition of municipal affairs upon which 
the eyes of the whole country have been 
directed, is now a part of the history of 
the West. His unyielding warfare upon 
plum-seeking politicians, prize-fighters, 
gamblers and corruptionists of all sorts 
and conditions need not be dwelt upon 
here. What I propose to write of Dr. 
Taylor is more of the intimate nature of 
the man, as it has been made familiar to 
me by long acquaintance with him, and 
of his heart-work; and so I shall make 
more reference to his poetical than to 
his political side. 

His is a strongly significant and tre- 
mendously interesting personality, and 
because of this his life has been rich in 
valuable acquaintance and warm friend- 
ships. This is witnessed by the fact that 
long before he became Mayor of San 
Francisco he drew men and women to 
him from all over the world. Many of 
the most distinguished tourists who have 
visited California during the past thirty 
years are counted among his personal 
friends. He is a master of that lost art 
of the modern world—letter writing— 
and he has numbered among his corre- 
spondents some of the brightest of the 
literary luminaries of this country and of 
Europe. The accumulation of his corre- 
spondence during all these years makes 
up a wonderful budget. In his magnifi- 
cently equipped library, rich in fine 
editions and bindings, he has drawers 
full of letters from Edmund Gosse, Rich- 
ard Garnett, Edward Dowden, John C. 
Bailey, Arthur Christopher Benson, Wil- 
liam Watson and Alice Meynell. His 
singularly interesting correspondence 
with Dr. Garnett lasted almost up to the 
day of that distinguished Englishman’s 
death. When Mrs. Meynell visited San 
Francisco Dr. Taylor was one of the few 
persons with whom that gifted woman 
felt acquainted, and this was through his 
published work and his letters. 
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A CORNER OF 


To draw into one’s circle of close com- 
municants such rare spirits as these one 
must have rare qualities. A man is in- 
teresting to enlightened beings chiefly be- 
cause of the volume and variety of things 
he knows, and Dr. Taylor knows as much 
in different lines as any man alive. Asa 
poet he is not a “sun-treader,” as Brown- 
ing called Shelley, but he knows enough 
about poetry and general literature to 
have interested the persons whose names 
have just been mentioned, besides many 
others in Europe and ‘America. He 
knows enough about art to have made 
himself the closest friend of William 
Keith, the well-known Californian 
painter. He knows enough about medi- 
cine to be the President of Cooper Medi- 
cal College, the largest institution of the 
kind on the Pacific Coast; enough about 
law to be Dean of Hastings College, the 
law department of the University of 
California, as well as President of the 
San Francisco Law Library Association ; 
enough about science to be a member of 
the California Academy of Sciences, 
whose collection before the earthquake 
was the finest in the West; and enough 
about civic affairs to make him the best 
Mayor San Francisco ever had. And he 
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does not merely know enough about these 
things to entitle him to the positions he 
holds, but is so gifted as to shine in them 
and to gain honorary membership in 
many societies East and West. 

When I asked Dr. Taylor if he did not 
find himself overburdened since becom- 
ing San Francisco’s chief official, he said: 

“Well, I have plenty to do, but I have 
kept up my literary and other labours, in- 
cluding my law college work, ever since 
I have been Mayor.” 

Consider that for a moment, and con- 
sider, too, the fact that this busy man is 
in his seventieth year! I should hate to 
share Dr. Osler’s confusion when he 
awakes to the work of such a blithe old 
beaver as this. 

As to his social side, I should say that 
his friendshio for William Keith, who is 
about his own age and with whom he has 
many tastes in common, particularly a 
passionate love of nature, affords the 
most striking example. Of this same 
Keith it may be said that the money- 
minded will not fail to appreciate him 
when they learn that his annual receipts 
from the sales of his pictures are from 
$40,000 to $50,000 a year. In Keith’s 
big studio Taylor throws off his dignity. 
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Story, jest and merry banter are the 
order of the hour. Keith paints wonder- 
ful landscapes—the Sierras, the Yellow- 
stone and the deserts—and Taylor writes 
sonnets upon them. Of these sonnets I 
recall a particularly fine one on Keith’s 
strange study of the relation of sound to 
colour. This arose from the fact that 
Keith has a large Chinese bell gong in 
his studio, the wonderful lasting tones of 
which ring on while he paints. The 
artist has a fancy that he can “pitch” any 
colour from the low keynote of this gong. 
It is a curious sight to see Keith at work 
with his brush, occasionally sounding the 
gong with a padded hammer. This, from 
the viewpoint of old-school artists, will 
seem empirical, but the relation of sound 
to colour is a study that, scientists say, has 
untold possibilities. 

So inseparable are Taylor and Keith in 
their friendship that to touch one is to 
touch the other. Once when I wrote 
scmething about Keith’s wonderful pic- 
ture, “The Headwaters of the Merced” 
—not a sonnet but an effusive piece of 
prose,—Dr. Taylor sent me a long letter 
in appreciation of my comments. 

“So many people,” he said, “stand be- 
fore a picture and exclaim this and that, 
without being able, if they were ques- 
tioned, to give any good reason for their 
being moved or why the picture is really 
what they take it to be! So that I, who 
have been writing sonnets on Keith’s 
pictures for years, have a fellow feeling 
with one who knows what that artist’s 
work really is and can penetrate to the 
heart of its excellence.” 

3ut in Keith’s studio Taylor is not 
always expressing appreciation. He is 
more likely to tease the artist about the 
work on his easel, perhaps to ask him, 
jokingly, “What are you painting that 
thing for?” Or to say, “Well, you’re 
awfully enamored of green, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Keith is likely to retort; with a 
wave of his brush, “and you'll get some 
of it on your clothes if you don’t stop 
picking my pictures to pieces.” 

John Muir is another great friend of 
Dr. Taylor’s, as he is also a crony of 
Keith’s, and to listen to the three of them 
yarning and bantering in the studio is to 
have enjoyed the sport of liberated hu- 
man beings. 
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About three years ago Keith, Muir and 
Taylor visited the Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado together, Muir to write an arti- 
cle for the Century, Keith to sketch, 
Taylor to receive inspiration for sonnets 
(of which he wrote several on the spot) 
and all to enjoy a great outing. There is 
much of the rollicking boy in each of 
these rare old men, and the fun they had 
on the journey was, according to the 
somewhat conflicting stories of each—one 
putting the expense of the jokes upon the 
others—of a droll and Avhimsical nature, 
though it did not mar their appreciation 
of the natural wonders they saw. 

“T had a great time in the cafion,” 
wrote Taylor to me, “with Muir and 
Keith, and was moved to some writ- 
ing.” 

When I afterward saw him and asked 
him about his book of sonnets on the 
Grand Canon, he repeated : 

‘Book of sonnets! Can’t you let me 
off easier than that? Behold the total: 
Four sonnets, twenty-two lines on a liz- 
ard seen in the Petrified Forest, and nine- 
teen six-line stanzas on ‘Bass of Bass’ 
Ferry’ whom we accidentally met and 
who interested me greatly. The human 
animal beats trees and cafons. Of course 
they lie in different planes and can’t with 
propriety be compared ; but in the matter 
of interest what can exceed or come up 
to the human animal?” 

As to this matter of interest in human 
beings rather than in men, I once heard 
him jokingly say to John Muir, whose 
love of wild nature is as great as Bur- 
roughs or Thompson-Seton’s, “You’re a 
jolly good fellow, Muir, but you think 
more of a tree than you do of a man.” 
Which the speaker knew was an ex- 
aggeration, though exaggeration often 
makes one’s point in an argument. 

In our walks and talks, Taylor is al- 
ways full of poetry. It bubbles out of 
him at every turn of the road—a live 
oak, a limpid pool, a brambled fence cor- 
ner, or a tufted quail fleeing into a copse, 
is enough to bring forth a fine poetic 
thought, clothed in purely poetic lan- 
guage. Once when I took him to visit 
what I called a “tree island” on the broad 
green Berkeley hillside, he composed a 
sonnet on the spot and sent me a copy of 
it next day. It was called “The Isle of 
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Trees,” and it was a very good sonnet, 
too. 

There may be better poets than Taylor, 
but there is none who knows more about 
poetry. His study of it has not been 
merely that of a dilettante, but of the 
seasoned scholar—the man who knows 
books and the men and women who make 
them. He has written hundreds of son- 
nets and has a passion for them that is 
exceiled by no other verse-writer. Why 
he should continue to express himself in 
this difficult form he has set forth in the 
following lines: 

My Sonnet Prison 
Full oftentimes my friends have said to me: 
“Give o’er the sonnet, since thou dost but 
lie 
At leaden length beneath its narrow sky— 
A slave imprisoned when thou mightst be 
free. 
Though true it is the masters loved by thee 
Have in that cage sung strains that cannot 
die, 
Yet there were those who could all bonds 
defy, 
And soar at will in Art’s immensity.” 
Then I to them: “No eagle’s wings are mine, 
That tempt the vastness of immortal song, 
To rest at last on fame-encrownéd years. 
Leave me my prison bars, to me divine, 
Where with the Muse I have communed so 
long, 
And on her breast have shed memorial 
tears.” 


There is no one who can write a more, 
illuminating essay on the sonnet or talk 
with more intelligence upon that subject 
than Taylor. He receives many requests 
to lecture upon this and other literary 
subjects, but nearly always declines, not 
caring to air his knowledge. Besides, as 
he once very truly said to me when I told 
him of my disappointment on hearing a 
lecture on poetry by Henry Van Dyke, 
“The most difficult thing in the world to 
speak upon before a mixed audience is 
poetry. Dr. Van Dyke probably couldn't 
begin to say the things he wanted to say 
on that subject, but had to suit his hear- 
ers.” But once Dr. Taylor did lecture on 
poetry, as I find by a, letter I received 
from him in November, 1904. 

“T was tempted,” he wrote, “and I fell! 
I made a talk on the sonnet the other day 
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to a woman’s club, and gave readings in 
illustration of the subject.” 

The way it came about was that the 
president of the club urged him to the 
effort, and Mrs. Taylor, who was a mem- 
ber of the society, joined her in the re- 
quest. “Then, of course,” as he wrote, 
“I was securely netted beyond power of 
escape. But I do not regret the experi- 
ence. The women treated me royally.” 

His self-effacing modesty—his diffi- 
dence in referring to his own work— 
seems to be almost like that of Edward 
Fitzgerald. Also he never vaunts his 
literary friendships. For example, few 
men know to what extent he helped 
Henry George, who was his San Fran- 
cisco law partner and close friend at the 
time George was writing Progress and 
Poverty, a work of which there were 
published, first and last, over 200,000 
copies and which was translated into sev- 
eral languages. It was Taylor who 
pointed out to George that to make a 
short magazine article of the material in 
hand, as his friend proposed to do, would 
be altogether insufficient. He urged 
George to make a book of it, which he 
did. During all of the difficulties of 
preparation and publication (the manu- 
script was at first declined by all the lead- 
ing publishers) Taylor was George’s 
chief friend, critic and adviser. He re- 
vised all the manuscript and subsequently 
the proofs, George’s syntax being some- 
times at fault. You cannot make Taylor 
talk upon the part he played to win suc- 
cess for the book, but George has spoken 
eloquently upon it. There is a grateful 
inscription in a copy of the original 
edition of Progress and Poverty, which 
the author presented to his friend, “in 
token of feelings which it could but 
poorly symbolise were it covered with 
gold and crusted with diamonds.” 

Dr. Taylor, though conservative on 
many points and particularly as to that 
of the relation of capital to labour, 
wherein he has no strong prejudices, see- 
ing alike the merits and the errors of 
each, is still a man of such catholic views 
that even in his mature age his enthusi- 
asms have not faded. On reading the 
life of Henry George, written by his son, 
Henry George, Jr., he was capable of the 
following emotional flight : 
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DR. TAYLOR SOON AFTER HIS APPOINTMENT AS MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


From a photograph taken in the’ Bohemian Club's Redwood Grove on the occasion of a “Jinks.” The cartoon 
represents the office seekers pursuing the new Mayor. Above is a caricature of George Sterling 








THE POET MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Again I hear his dauntless voice, 
Again my heart with his is one, 
Again I hear great souls rejoice 

At deathless work supremely done, 
And see once more the millions stirred 
At his incomparable word. 


His estimates of the great men of our 
day, as revealed in talks he has had with 
me, have been very candid and have 
shown keen penetration. Once when I 
was enthusing over Gladstone, having 
just read Morley’s Life, he threw over 
me this wet blanket : 


Gladstone is a big subject, and well worth 
any man’s study, but like so many men with 
the gift of oratory—word-mongers—he seems 
to have been a complete failure as a statesman. 
There was nothing he was really successful in 
except in the Exchequer, where as Chancellor 
he did fine things, seeming to have a genius 
for budgets and for penetrating them under- 
standably (if there is such a word) and in- 
terestingly. The whole Irish business was ut- 
terably miserable. 


Likewise when we discussed Herbert 
Spencer’s autobiography, he declared that 
his Synthetic Philosophy had done infi- 
nite harm. 

These opinions are not those of a cynic. 
(If you once saw Taylor’s kindly eye and 
full, rather florid, smiling face you would 
not think of him for a moment as one 
embittered.) They are the sentiments of 
a man who weighs men. 

He has a high admiration for Kipling, 
though he sees his limitations, as are 
hinted at by him in the following lines, 
which give as good a characterisation of 
the great Britisher’s work as anything I 
have seen: 


’Tis not for beauty that to him we go, 

Nor for the gilded dust of by-gone days, 

But for the forceful, unimpeded flow 

Of hottest blood that fills unwonted ways ; 

For strifes and loves, for pleasures and for 
pains 

That roll tumultuous in the Present’s veins. 


Of Ibsen, Shaw, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, 
Gorky and Maeterlinck, he has been a 
close reader. . 

“Men like these,” he said to me not 
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long ago, “present life to us in terribly 
awful forms, but truthful as far as they 
go. Like a lens, they concentrate the 
vision upon one spot until we can see 
nothing else ; but how clearly we see that 
damned, accursed spot! Ibsen’s total 
lack of humour is partly accountable for 
his treatment of life. But should we pay 
no heed to him or his followers because, 
forsooth, they are incapable of seeing, as 
Shakespeare saw, all around life, and not 
some particular parts of it? And even as 
to some of the meanest and worst things 
in man had Shakespeare himself the 
penetrating vision of Ibsen?” 

I have quoted these remarks of Dr. 
Taylor’s on these men because I think 
they give a better idea of the man him- 
self than can be found in his writings. 
For after all it is a man’s capacity for 
viewing other men, his intelligent appre- 
ciation of them and their work—that best 
reflects his own character. For example, 
if a man has no respect for Carlyle or 
Emerson or has not read any of his 
books, one may readily place him. 

Although Dr. Taylor is no great 
prophet in his own country, he is well 
known in England, for beside what his 
literary friends there have read and said 
of his work in their own circles, the big 
reviews have treated his works most 
kindly, in some cases, even enthusias- 
tically. Particularly is this the case of 
his remarkable book The Sonnets of 
Heredia, of which it is generally con- 
ceded no one has made such an accept- 
able translation. The London Times 
gave the latest collection of Dr. Taylor’s 
verse a glowing column the other day and 
the English press has published many 
other flattering notices. 

To write poetry one must suffer one’s 
poems. That Taylor has suffered some 
of his, at least, may be gleaned from the 
following couplet in his Memories, which 
book contains some of his best verse: 


O Grief that is darker than night! 
O Sympathy brighter than light! 
Mysterious twins, I have heard 
Your awfullest, kindliest word. 


Bailey Millard. 





A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW 


France has at length discovered George Bernard Shaw, and having dis- 
covered him is at once impressed and perplexed. His books have been read by 
many French critics, and “Candida” has been presented in French in a Paris 
theatre. For some months his name has been appearing with great regularity in 
the French newspapers. There seems littie doubt that he will’ become quite as 
popular in France as Rudyard Kipling and H. G. Wells, the only living English 
writers who have a wide audience among French readers. Meanwhile Mr. Shaw 
himself has not been idle. The writer of “Notes from Paris,” in the London 
“Atheneum,” recently predicted that the Shaw plays could have no success on the 
French stage owing to the inefficiency of the French translator. Mr. Shaw 
whacked that person in the best Shavian manner. When “Candida” was finally 
presented in Paris England watched its reception with great curiosity. The 
London “Sketch” prints weekly a department entitled “Free from the Censor,” 
in which are discussed with considerable freedom the plots of the current French 
plays. Inits issue of May 20th “Candida” was selected and treated in a spirit of 
amusing burlesque. The skit purported to be from the pen of one Aristide 
Lapompe. It begins as follows: 

“Mr. the Editor of the journal so spread ‘The Sketch’ My friend the 
journalist distinguished who in the ordinary writes upon this page has asked me, 
me a French, this week to speak to you of my impressions of the play who comes 
from producing herself in Paris of your humourist English, Shaw Georges- 
Bernard. I impress myself to make right to his desire. I begin— 

“Candida is the rr Spouse of a pastor of the most austere Morell 
James. He, the pastor, is, I believe it, a cunning. Oh, la-la, and how! He 
employs in his at home a pa le of the machine to write who has name Proserpine 
Garnett. She is of the tribe who wear the hair short and the boots—name of a 
said boots enormous long. She loves the reverend. And he—but, ma foi, 

I know not . 
In somewhat the spirit of M. 





Aristide the translator of the following article 
is trying to keep as close as possible to the original rather than to render it into a 
more idiomatic English. 





AERNARD SHAW is of 

Irish birth. Without 

loubt it is for that reason 

ve find him emphatically 

ndisposed to admire 

Mie blindly English society or 

kuwithat English imperialistic 
spirit of which his own little country was 
the first victim. It is as an Irishman, 


of his enemy: the valour with which he 
defends himself is entirely in proportion 
to his fear of being himself killed. And 
beyond that, in this struggle of infuriated 
rabbits what decides victory or defeat is 
chance alone. Bernard Shaw (he has 
obviously read Tolstoy) shows a captain 
who goes to battle carrying chocolates in- 
stead of cartridges. That is to say, that 


thinking of Ireland’s wrongs, that Bernard 
Shaw writes of the “greater England” as 
sung and preached by the Indian Kipling. 
He has gone so far as to write a play 
frankly antimilitarist: Arms and the 
Man. In this play he declares the hero- 
ism of battle as nothing but fear pushed 
to its paroxysm. The fighter thinks only 
of saving his own life through the death 


eating or killing are equally means of 
living. Thus Bernard Shaw, with a bold- 
ness often extreme but always sincere, a 
perseverance almost heroic, an unceasing 
fantasy and ingenuity, is the one of all 
English writers who has best thrown the 
light on the practical and moralising 
genius of the “nation of shopkeepers,” 

which is never at a loss for unctuous prin- 
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AS THE BEADLE 


G. B. understudies a part in his new play, Getting Married. When the Haymarket Company was to be 
photographed the actor who plays the Beadle was absent and the dramatist took his place 


ciples by which to justify its interests. 
This explains at once the opposition and 
the support which, in England, have met 
the works of this too clearly seeing indis- 
creet and amusing moralist. 

It was at Dublin that Bernard Shaw 
began to observe the world. But the 
manner in which we observe the world 
depends greatly upon the place that we 
ourselves hold in it. The more favours 
it has for us, the more leniently we regard 
it, and our opinion of life depends above 
all upon the reception which life extends 
tous. Now Bernard Shaw at the time of 
his first impressions of the machinery of 
society was vegetating in the office of a 
land agent. At the age of twenty-three 


he went to London. He became an elec-- 


trician. (Can that be a specialty of Eng- 
lish novelists? You remember that Wells 
was also a good electrician.) But Ber- 
nard Shaw did not work as an amateur : 
he enrolled himself in a brigade of 
American telephonists. He also had 
quite a taste for music and was a very 
passable accompanist at the piano. But 
neither electricity nor the piano sufficed 
to earn him a living, and his mother was 
obliged to give music lessons in order to 
eke out their existence. Then, as every- 
body in England (the same as in France, 
alas!) seemed to be writing novels, Ber- 
nard Shaw decided to do the same. But 
his first works were refused by the pub- 
lishers, and when a play, Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, found a. hearing, it was sup- 
pressed by the public censor. 

Thus Bernard Shaw was long a favourite 
neither of life nor of glory. His present 





great success has cost him much. His 
personal life, as well as his Irish birth, 
and all his young experience were bound 
to make of him not only an ardent revo- 
lutionist, bitter against imperialism and 
the comedy of virtue, but also declaring 
war on injustice in every part of the 
world where inequality rules. Bernard 
Shaw is a socialist. He is a socialist in 
his novels, in his articles, in his plays. 
He is a socialist by instinct and by prin- 
ciple, by habit and by profession, also by 
artistic taste and by logic, because it is in 
socialism that this revolutionist has found 
the unity of his life, of his work, and of 
the war that he has waged so passionately 
on all social lies. 

I believe that the first estimate of any 
importance to appear in France about 
Bernard Shaw was the article in the 
Revue de Paris last year, and it is only 
to-day that they are undertaking the 
translation of his novels and of his plays. 
We have just seen presented one of the 
latter which has produced an effect of 
mingled admiration and surprise, and 
which has enabled us to understand some- 
thing of what we shall like in Bernard 
Shaw, and also something of those phases 
of his vigorous and aggressive talent 
which will always be a little beyond our 
understanding. 

Bernard Shaw is above all a satirist. 
His particular study has been the vices of 
English society. What he excels in ex- 
pressing are the secret and profound 
revulsions of certain souls that are stifling 
in the Puritanical atmosphere, under the 
national mask of “respectability.” Can- 
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dida is specifically an attack on the hum- 
bug in the English church and on the 
adept hypocrites who foster it. It shows 
a clergyman, a wonderful orator, an in- 
exhaustible preacher, who forgets in 
listening to his own flow of words the 
realities of life. At bottom he under- 
stands nothing of the human heart, and 
those who listen to him, the women who, 
on Sunday, because there is nothing else 
to do in England, crowd to his sermons, 
understand no more of what he says, and 
are simply in love with him. Bernard 
Shaw is undertaking to-day in England 
a work that in a way may be compared 
with that of Henrik Ibsen in the Norway 
of yesterday. But presented on our stage 
all this living actuality disappears. That 
which lashes the English to fury we feel 
not at all, and so as a nation we can 
never quite understand the basis of the 
work of Bernard Shaw. 

On the other hand, there exists be- 
tween Bernard Shaw and us a real intel- 
lectual relationship; for while basically 
he resembles Ibsen and appears also to 
have come under the influence of Tolstoy 
and Nietzsche, in his style and in his turn 
of wit he is much closer to our Voltaire, 
and to our Anatole France. Like them 
he deals in irony, which is the one arm 
of satire, and which is distinctively 
French. He himself has acknowledged 
the French influence and proclaimed his 
admiration for our masters. And that in 
the eyes of his own country is not his 
least originality. He has introduced into 
his work a Gallic irreverence, and if he is 
not the only one to do so, his voice has 
at least been the loudest to cry that all 
was not for the best in the best of Em- 
pires. 

The boldest of his plays, Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession, introduces a_ well 
brought up young girl and a mother 
whose fortune is of ignoble origin. When 
the daughter, learning the truth, sits in 
judgment, the mother frankly and cyni- 
cally tells the story of her life, ex- 
plaining that her conduct has been as 
good as that of other people and that the 
reality, whatever it may be, is preferable 
to the lying conventions which conceal 
it. 

But what to me appears most char- 
acteristic in Bernard Shaw is his concep- 


tion of love and the poetry of love. He 
is too intelligent to be sentimental and 
nobody is less romantic. Evidently he 
has read_much of Schopenhauer, and his 
attitude toward the love sung by the 
poets and ennobled by marriage is much 
the same as his attitude toward the 
church and hypocritical morality. Love 
is only a frantic egotism in which is mani- 
fested the life force, and in the eyes of 
Bernard Shaw this truth, when it is well 
understood, is fully as beautiful, above 
all fully as useful, as all the lies of ideal- 
ism and of lyrical traditions. We are 
alone in the world ; we must know that to 
be intelligent, and accept it to be strong. 
The real poet is not he who throws a 
veil over the sad figure of life, but he 
who understands himself frankly, he who 
pities himself and consoles himself aloud 
while others listen. If he is a bitter satir- 
ist of manners, Bernard Shaw is no less 
a cruel critic of sentimental literature and 
of false poetry. The tendernesses on 
which his countrymen dote he holds in 
horror. And in his fiery intensity he 
goes so far as to dub Dante “a jackass” ; 
he can see nothing good in Milton, “that 
Englishman who puts cannon and cannon 
powder in heaven,’ and above all, he 
never ceases his gibes at the greatest of 
all, Shakespeare, in whose work are 
summed up all the deformities of 
romanticism. 

Bernard Shaw tells somewhere that 
once, shocked by the effect that his ob- 
servations produced upon him, he be- 
lieved that he had bad sight, and fearing 
that he was not seeing as other people 
saw, he went to consult an oculist. He 
learned, on the contrary, that his sight 
was entirely normal, and so understood 
that it was that that made him excep- 
tional. He saw better than the rest of 
the world—that was all. 

This anecdote sums up all his work, 
while the wish not to be a dupe, and to 
see things as they are, explains all his 
paradoxes and all his extremities. Ber- 
nard Shaw, because he is a revolutionist 
and a socialist, undertakes to draw the 
portrait of the man of the future (Man 
and Superman). But this portrait is not 
very exact, or, at least, one feels that 
3ernard Shaw, in drawing it, felt that 
neither humanity nor society could ever 
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THE ITALIAN AS A CARICATURIST 


improve, and that the first merit of the 
superman would be to adjust himself to 
things as they are. In one of his first 
romances, Cashel Byron’s Profession 
(Confession de Cashel Byron!), he shows 
us a professional athlete marrying a 
gentleman’s daughter. This athlete is the 
beginning of the superman, who must be 
equally strong of body and of mind, 
equally capable of health and of truth, as 
vigorous to battle with lies as he is to 
strike a blow with the fist. It is neces- 
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sary that this athlete philosopher marry 
a woman in good health and without in- 
troducing the complication of love, breed 
fine children ‘to ensure a healthy race. 
And this athlete, because of his fists and 
of his mind, will be able to impose on his 
fellows absolute frankness and positive 
sincerity. In that way, if it can be done, 
he will reform society. All our misfor- 
tunes come from lies, all our happiness 
will come from the truth. 
Gaston Rageot. 


THE ITALIAN AS A CARICATURIST 


sesma UST the difference exist- 

Hing between the humor- 

fous and the grotesque, 

§ the pretty and the beau- 

B tiful, measures the dis- 

m tance between the art of 

Bos ie the caricaturist in its 


highest and in its lowest qualities. 
In Italy anti-clerical bitterness has 


tempted the humourist-draughtsman 


from the fields of pleasantry to the barren 
wastes of feud; the manners of men they 
have forgotten to depict in the spirit of 
gentle suggestion, and the morals of 
monks they have distorted in hurried 
hours, producing nothing worth while 
placing in anything like the same cate- 
gory with the art of caricature in other 
nations. 

However, one has only to recall the 























WAGNERIAN OPERA AT THE SCALA. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE SINGER BENEDETTO MARCELLO FROM VENICE, BY FOLIA 
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A STREET INCIDENT 


An example of clever humorous black and white work appearing in an Italian magazine, unsigned 
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CARICATURE PORTRAIT OF D ANNUNZIO. BY FOLIA CARICATURE PORTRAIT OF DUSE. BY NASICA 



























































FOLIA’S SUGGESTION FOR THE BALLET AT THI 








From a Milanese weekly journal. 





SIGNORE DIOGENES SEARCHES FOR AN HONEST MAN 
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CARICATURE PORTRAIT OF D’'ANNUNZIO. BY THE THIRD ACT OF PUCCINI'S “TOSCA” AT THI 
NASICA SCALA 
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little-known examples of drawings from 
the sketch-books of the early Florentine 
painters of the Renaissance to know that 
the funny side of things has ever been 
really dear to the heart of the Italian 
artist. If the art of caricature has been 
dormant in the land of the Latins, it is 
now awakened by a score or more of 
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drawing from abject commonplaceness. 
With them the “plot” element too often 
is the only thing given especial consid- 
eration, for as a general rule the Italian 
caricaturists do not even take the trouble 
to sign their drawings, or when they do, 
then with only initials or an obscure de- 
vice. 





SCENE FROM “HANS” AS ENACTED AT THE TEATRO 
DAL VERME AT MILAN. BY FOLIA 


young artists who are tired of the vulgar 
uses to which Mirth’s pencil has been 
subjected by the merely vindictive, and 
every day something new is forthcoming 
from their imaginations. 

All Italians are born draughtsmen, but 
few have any idea of composition or the 
esthetic quality that saves their average 


Signore Cappiello is an exception. 
Cappiello came to the front a couple of 
years ago as a poster-artist, not only of 
promise, but of accomplishment, and the 
French welcomed him to Paris and tried 
to make a Frenchman of him, as they 
had of Mucha, the Bohemian; Moser, 
the Austrian; and Steinlein, the Swiss; 
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but without permanent success. Italians 
are not so easily expatriated as one im- 
agines. On the other hand, they are 
not slow in depicting alien national char- 
acteristics. To one who has followed the 
career of M. Paul Hervieu the portrait- 
caricature of him by Cappiello will ap- 
peal irresistibly. 

Two of the Italian monthlies, La 
Lettura and Varietas, have devoted many 
of their pages recently to things humor- 
ous. From the former are reproduced 
two caricatures, Duse and D’Annunzio, 
by Nasica, and from the latter, Folia’s 
clever skits on operatic and theatrical 
events. 

It is unfortunate that Italians have 
little idea of the fitness of accessories in 
the decoration of essentials. That in 
itself would furnish endless fun for the 
graphic reformer. It is no uncommon 
thing to find the chorus in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor wearing kilts upon its shoulders 
and plaids where the kilts should have 
been, vainly disguising the discrepancy 
with tights dyed baby blue. Shades of 
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heather! As for Traviata, its heroine is 
more often attired in Parisian mode of 
to-day, and Alfredo struts about looking 
like Louis XIV., whilst the maid in the 
death scene would do credit to the local 
dressmakers of Putney. Indeed, Italy is 
not lacking in material for rousing the 
risibility of the graphic fun-maker, but 
her caricaturists are slow in seizing their 
opportunities. 

Then, too, though newspapers in Italy 
are numerous, no one of them, like the 
Times in London or the Herald in New 
York, is read throughout the country. 
Consequently the caricaturist would have 
no chance of finding through their cir- 
culations an audience, even if they 
published cartoons, which they seldom 
do. 

However, progress in this direction is 
certain, and Italy may come to the front 
with astonishing speed one of these fine 
days when least expected. It only needs 
some great exponent, an Italian Thomas 
Nast, to set the ball rolling. 

Gardner Teall. 


EIGHT BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 
RussELu’s “CHATTERTON’’* 


When Mr. Russell’s reader begins by 
reading that the object of this volume is 
“to clear from undeserved reproach the 
memory of one of the greatest minds and 
sweetest souls that ever dwelt upon this 
earth,” the pitch will strike him as too 
high. So he begins, like Mrs. Malaprop, 
“with a little aversion,” and supplies him- 
self with cautionary salt. 

He has no need for it, let us hasten to 
say, so far as the narrative is concerned. 
Mr. Russell has got up his story with the 
utmost care, has rummaged Bristol for 
documents and for such local tradition 
as there may be, though after a century 


*Thomas Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy. 
The Story of a Strange Life. 1752-70. By 
Charles Edward Russell. New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard and Company, 1908. 


and a quarter local tradition concerning 
one who did not attain in his lifetime to 
be a local notability is faint and confused. 
What there was trustworthy and indica- 
tive about it in this case was gleaned and 
garnered long ago. But one has a com- 
fortable assurance that his author knows 
and tells all that there is to be known 
about his subject. Sometimes he tells it 
in a fashion so circuitous as to be irritat- 
ing. What is the use, for example, of 
saying that, “if Chatterton had been born 
240 miles S.E. of E. from Bristol, no 
one would have thought it essential that 
he be pilloried for the public good.” If 
Mr. Russell means Paris, why cannot he 
say Paris, instead of leaving the ultra- 
conscientious reader to work out the bear- 
ing of Paris from Bristol on the map? 
ut it is Mr. Russell’s critical faculty 
that is often submerged by his sense 
of the solemnity of his mission. A boy 
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of shining genius and bewildering pre- 
cocity is not upon that account to be taken 
with so portentous a seriousness. No 
matter how precocious a boy Chatterton 
was, he was still a boy. On Mr. Rus- 
sell’s theory that he was in all respects an 
adult, and on Mr. Russell’s own showing, 
we should have to pass a much severer 
judgment on him than there is any oc- 
casion or justification for passing. When 
the biographer observes, with a straight 
face: “Later in life, Chatterton became 
an undisguised sceptic as to all revealed 
religion, but in his early years he was 
rather devout,” the reader cannot re- 
strain a smile. “Later in life” and “early 
years” of a boy who died at eighteen! 
Presumably if he had written at sixteen 
the History of His Religious Opinions 
which Newman wrote at sixty, his biog- 
rapher would have felt bound to consider 
it with gravity as a contribution to the- 
ology. To the common reader the case 
is so clear. Chatterton was a prodigy of 
precocious poetical sensibility but not a 
monster of general maturity. Along with 
his brightness went an impish tendency 
to mischief such as very commonly ac- 
companies precocity in a less degree. 
Like Charles Reade’s boy, cited by Mr. 
Russell, he “had the eye of a hawk for 
affectation.” He was no respecter of 
persons, particularly no respecter of par- 
sons. He took a mischievous delight in 
fabricating a pedigree for the pewterer ; 
he entered into a theological controversy 
with the parson as he might have 
stretched a string across the sidewalk to 
trip him up withal; it was the proudest 
moment of his life when he “sold” 
Horace Walpole, unless it was when he 
hoaxed the attorney to whom he was 
articled by pretending to be about to com- 
mit suicide. These are pranks of which 
no lively boy would need to be ashamed 
after he had become a man and put away 
childish things. He might do a little 
retrospective blushing over the fact that 
he had endeavoured to extract a guinea 
from Dodsley preparatory to “selling” 
him on his own subject of ancient poetry. 
3ut the naiveté of the attempt would 
have relieved its knavety. On Mr. Rus- 
sell’s theory of his general maturity and 
responsibility it would have been knavery 
unrelieved. All the same Chatterton left 
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3ristol with the fairly earned reputation 
of a young scapegrace. And his “poli- 
tics” are so evidently part of his general 
desire to smite the Philistines, and the 
result of his general tendency to speak 
evil of dignities. How absurd to repre- 
sent him, when engaged in this mischiev- 
ous amusement, as “a martyr of democ- 
racy.” In point of fact, for all the ser- 
vice he did for the Wilkites (of whom 
John of that ilk protested that he him- 
self “had never been one’’) he was very 
well paid until the exchequer failed. 
Doubtless, besides intending to earn his 
living as a literary adventurer in London, 
by political satire in prose and verse, he 
had the desire, as Byron in his youth, of 
“showing his wrath and his wit.” Mr. 
Russell, by the way, much overrates the 
satire: 


Alas! America, thy ruined cause 

Displays the ministry’s contempt of laws, 
Unrepresented thou art taxed, excised 

By creatures much too vile to be despised. 


This doggerel is by no means first-class 
political satire, even for its own time. 
There must have been many other Eng- 
lish boys of Chatterton’s age who could 
have done it as well. Nor is Mr. Russell 
really critical about the more serious 
verse. There are, of course, beautiful 
things in Chatterton’s poetry, things 
worthy of Keats, of Shakespeare—part 
of Shakespeare—of anybody. But that 
is no reason for idolatrising such a stanza 
as 


The morn begins along the east to shine, 
Darkling the light doth on the waters play, 
The faint red gleam slow creepeth o’er the 
green 
To chase the murkiness of night away, 


a stanza which one would imagine to 
have been composed for Gray’s “Elegy” 
and, on good grounds, omitted or “with- 
held for revision.” And this couplet, 
which Mr. Russell picks out for praise : 


He keeps the passions with the sound in 
play, 

And the soul trembles with the trembling 
key,— 


why, it might perfectly have been written 
by Tickell, who is one of Mr. Russell’s 
black beasts. Nobody holds a brief for 
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Tickell nowadays. But it is unfortunate 
for Mr. Russell’s case that he cannot seem 
to exalt his client without abasing some- 
body else. Of course, we have to give 
him up Pope and the school of Pope as 
poets. That has been gvell enough under- 
stood this long time. But what are we 
to make of such a phrase as “the dreary 
inanities of Marvel (sic), Tickell, Shen- 
stone, Akenside and Young”? What a 
perfectly uncritical association! ‘Why 
lug in” Marvell, who neither in time, 
style or spirit has anything to do with the 
other four? A writer who finds the 
“Horatian Ode” and the “Thoughts in a 
Garden” and the “Bermudas,” which are 
all three, and by the most just title, em- 
bodied in the Golden Treasury of Pal- 
grave, which contains noChatterton—who 
finds these things “dreary inanities” is 
not a critic from whom you can take any- 
thing on trust. And great and what one 
might call ungrateful injustice is done to 
Thomson, who, much more truly than 
Chatterton, was the herald and precursor 
of the romantic revival in English poetry. 
Recall that “The Castle of Indolence” ap- 
peared six years before Chatterton was 
born, that it preceded him in admiring 
imitation of Spencer, and apparently 
stimulated him to it, and you will wonder 
that that “rich prooemion” in which, 
equally as in Chatterton’s own verse, 
Wordsworth delighted, should apparently 
have escaped the notice of Chatterton’s 
biographer. And what are we to make 
of “the obvious and trite reflections of 
Gray,” in that Elegy which for the cen- 
tury and a half since its appearance has 
maintained its place, through all changes 
of fashion, and with all classes of read- 
ers, as the most familiar and admired 
poem in the English language? 

Clearly, it behooves the reader to keep 
his salt-bag within easy reach when he is 
reading Mr. Russell’s criticism. The only 
illuminating part of his critical discourse 
is that in which he points out and illus- 
trates the variety of Chatterton’s music. 
And even this is not novel. It is a quar- 
ter of a century since Mr. Theodore 
Watts wrote the warmly eulogistic but 
sane and discriminating criticism, in 
which he first gave just emphasis to the 
poet’s “metrical inventiveness.” 

Discrimination is not Mr. Russell’s 
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strong point, whether in the criticism or 
in the biography. Undoubtedly Horace 
Walpole cuts a shabby figure in his rela- 
tions-with Chatterton, living or dead. He 
resented much too strongly being “sold” 
by the Bristol attorney’s clerk, as ap- 
parently he would have been if he had 
not invoked Gray and Mason, and his 
irritation led him to confuse a boy’s 
prank with an adult’s fraud. At the same 
time, it is rather absurd to represent poor 
old garrulous Horace as a ghoul intent on 
defiling the grave of his own victim. His 
own account of that dinner at the Royal 
Academy, had Mr. Russell given it in his 
own words, would have dispelled that 
misconception. 


Dining at the Royal Academy, Dr. Gold 
smith drew the attention of the company 
with an account of a marvellous treasure of 
ancient poems lately discovered at Bristol, 
and expressed enthusiastic belief in them; 
for which he was laughed at by Dr. Johnson, 
who was present. . . You may imagine 
we did not at all agree in the measure of our 
faith; but though his credulity diverted me, 
my mirth was soon dashed; for, on asking 
about Chatterton, he told me he had been 
in London, and had destroyed himself. 


This is not the language of one who 
had vowed vengeance on Chatterton, 
dead or alive. 

Though Mr. Russell needs constant 
checking, however, whether he be dealing 
with hts hero as man or as poet, he has 
amassed facts which are not only inter- 
esting but illuminating, and his book is 
worth reading. 

Montgomery Schuyler. 


II 
Tuomas Harpy’s “Tue Dynasts’’* 


A note appended to the first part of 
The Dynasts, published nearly four years 
ago, reads, “The Second and Third Parts 
are in hand, but their publication is not 
guaranteed.” How minutely the plan, at 
least, of the whole trilogy must have lain 
in Mr. Hardy’s mind.is clear from the 


*The Dynasts: A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars, in Three Parts. Nineteen Acts, and 
One Hundred and Thirty Scenes. By Thomas 
Hardy. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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advertisement of the full nineteen acts 
and one hundred and thirty scenes of the 
complete scenario on the title-page of the 
original instalment. The precautionary 
announcement was apparently due to 
some little uncertainty on the part of the 
publisher—less probably on Mr. Hardy's 
part—as to whether the reception of the 
sample would justify the output of the 
whole commodity. There was an odd 
and experimental air about the whole 
enterprise which may well have given the 
boldest publisher pause. Drama in any 
ordinary sense the thing obviously could 
not be; and a closet play of such heroic 
proportions was not likely to tempt the 
palates of the many. In his preface the 
author frankly owns that his work has 
nothing in common with the stage play 
but a convenient nomenclature. He has 
something to say, however, as to the ten- 
dency of the drama, so far as it has merit 
of a lasting kind, to submit itself for 
purely “mental performance,” and goes 
so far as to suggest that “mental per- 
formance alone may eventually be the 
fate of all drama other than that of con- 
temporary or frivolous life.” But it seems 
that Mr. Hardy would have been taking 
smaller liberty in the use of the term epic 
in connection with his rather anomalous 
work. With all its cumbrousness of bulk 
and heterogeneity of detail, the whole 
affair undeniably gives the suggestion, at 
least, of action on the grand plane. Nar- 
rative and description, whether in or out 
of the dialogue, are the main thing. It 
is precisely in that revelation of human 
character as fused by action and ex- 
pressed in natural speech that the so- 
called drama fails to be dramatic. The 
author is nearer the truth in calling his 
work “a panoramic show” than a play for 
mental production. If it were not for the 
vivid spectacular quality of the perform- 
ance, the natural regret would be that 
Mr. Hardy did not cast his material in 
the form of historical prose fiction. But 
the pictorial effect is there, and for its 
sake much ineptness of detail, much ab- 
surdity even, may be stomached by the 
reader who is able to get himself into the 
necessary frame of mind. 

The first part had a much more re- 
spectful critical reception, especially in 
England, than the present writer thought 
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it deserved. There was a portentous air 
about the whole business which struck 
him as irresistibly funny. It seemed to 
him that the author of Tess had strained 
at a camel and only one-third swallowed 
a gnat. He thought (as he still thinks) 
the Hardy blank verse pretty bad and the 
Hardy machinery rather ridiculous. But 
now that he has seen the whole show he 
is by no means inclined to dismiss it as a 
fiasco. If a really great thing has not 
been done, at least a great kind of thing 
has been attempted. A robust poetry is 
at least suggested by his fustian, a true 
grandeur effigied by his grandiosity. 
Long before the beginning of this at- 
tempt Mr. Hardy had made it sufficiently 
clear that he was not a poet; that prose 
was his “right-hand” means of expres- 
sion, and he could only make a lumbering 
vehicle of verse, not a free medium. 
Sarring one or two rude and in their way 
forcible camp ditties, there is not a line 
of poetry in The Dynasts. His blank 
verse is mere crabbed and artificial prose, 
not at all his own characteristic prose, 
chopped up into lines. In more serious 
passages it simply becomes more crabbed, 
more artificial. It is bad enough to hear 
his “phantasmal intelligences,” who 
serve, in a very flexible sense, as chorus, 
delivering themselves in such inhuman 
fashion as: 


You cannot swerve the pulsion of the Byss, 

Which thinking on, yet weighing not Its 
thought, 

Unchecks Its clock-like laws— 


Or 

For the large potencies, 
Instilled into his idiosyncrasy, 
—To throne fair Liberty in Privilege’ room—- 
Are taking taint— 


Or 


So may ye judge Earth’s jackaclocks to be 
Not fugled by one will,.but function-free. 


But after all a Spirit of the Pities, or 
a Semichorus II, may naturally discourse 
in that style for anything we know to 
the contrary. And it is even conceivable 


that Napoleon, with his taste for rhetoric, 
might, with a little better knowledge of 
Elizabethan 
Decrés : 


literature, have said to 
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But you have nourished secret sour opinions 
Akin to his, and thereby helped to scathe 
As ably based a project as this age 

Has sunned to ripeness. 


3ut when Wellington on the field of 
Waterloo says to a fellow-officer : 


That this was rigged for some apt time to-day, 

I had foreseen, but that it would be made 

Sheer on our lines, while they still stand un- 
swayed 

In conscious battle-trim, I reckoned not 


we realise that it is a mere conventional 
trick, this way of speech. Blank verse 
is used in the more important passages 
because it is understood that blank verse 
is the proper thing to use. Toa reverent 
lover of English poetry there may even 
be something resembling sacrilege in this 
deliberate imitation in buckram and tin 
- plate of the heroic panoply of her great- 
est verse. Mr. Hardy’s Wessex yokels 
and London citizens appear here, as 
always, in their native homespun and 
good stout tweed. 

The dramatic ineffectiveness of his 
major figures, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Nelson and the rest, is due in part, but 
not altogether, to this abuse of style. If 
you make Coriolanus talk like “The Boy 
Stood on the Burning Deck,” you make it 
hard for him to reveal himself as Corio- 
lanus. But, indeed, it is plain that our 
showman has no deep “creative” realisa- 
tion of his great historical personages, 
and in his character of showman such 
powers are perhaps unnecessary. His 
purpose has been not to portray the char- 
acter and experience of any single person, 
but to give a picture of Europe during 
the few years when the culminating 
career of its greatest modern tyrant 
caused it to live and suffer most vividly. 
And, by hook and by crook, with a dis- 
comforting disregard for the rules, by 
great splashes of background, sudden 
shiftings of perspective, and niggling but 
suggestive detail placed where it is 
sure to catch the eye, he has given this 
picture, painted this panorama. It is not 
a work of art, but it indubitably produces 
its effect, for the moment at least. His 
realistic scenes, his broad-speaking yokels 
and camp-followers, are the bits of real 
straw, the fence-rail, the veritable can- 
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teen which lead the eye almost insensibly 
to the great stretch of canvas beyond, 
where we behold the nation’s rage under 
the half-pitying, half-ironical eye of the 
Unseen. Had Mr. Hardy attempted true 
drama, he must have failed lamentably ; 
but the fact is, he has attempted some- 
thing else—to get a certain pictorial effect 
by irregular means—and he has not 
failed. 
H. W. Boynton. 


III 
“TALKS ON RELIGION.’’* 


In spite of its somewhat forbidding 
title, this book is of exceptional interest 
because of the place of its origin, the 
personnel of its speakers, and the subject- 
matter of its discussions. In one of 
those older squares of the city—a bit of 
nature set down in the midst of the world 
of business—it was fitting that certain 
men of affairs should stop and inquire 
as to the meaning of such problems as 
the relation of morality and life, the 
church and the state, the dogmatism of 
theology and the materialism of science. 
The persons concerned in these discus- 
sions formed a sort of ideal common- 
wealth of brains, and in their interchange 
of ideas showed the awakening interest 
in religious and philosophical questions 
represented by the “New Thought” at 
home and Modernism abroad. Here then 
was a chance for a true symposium, for 
the collective inquiry thus instituted was 
notable for presenting discussions by real 
people and people of position, for giving 
the honest opinions of these people and 
for striving after a possible synthesis of 
the many minds of many men. As the 
hospitable leader of this gathering de- 
scribed it, the twelve men assembled in 
his rooms presented unusual contrasts. 
They included professors of several op- 
posing schools of philosophy, the rector 
of an influential city parish, an orientalist 
and writer on Eastern religions, an his- 
torian who had done much to clarify our 
knowledge of the Middle Ages, an editor 
of a religious journal, a banker, formerly 


*Talks on Religion. A Collective Inquiry. 
Edited by Henry Bedinger Mitchell. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
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an officer in the United States Army, and 
men who had helped make more than one 
branch of modern science. 

Given this group, which included those 
conspicuously interested in such widely 
diverse topics as socialism, pragmatism 
and mysticism, it was natural that they 
should all wish to express their opinions. 
But while each was given a chance to 
speak, all were obliged to stick to the 
subject. Hence, it was the task of the 
Mathematician, as symposiarch, to out- 
line the scope and character of the even- 
ing’s inquiry and to sum up the results 
of the previous month’s discussion. It 
was also his task, which he modestly for- 
gets to add, to remember all that was 
said up to the small hours of the morning 
and to set it down afterward with such 
essential accuracy as to render his vol- 
ume a veritable tour de force. But the 
volume is more than an extraordinary 
feat of memory; it is also a model of the 
modern platonic dialogue. In form it 
reminds one of the Tuscalan Disputa- 
tions, but without the remoteness of 
classical antiquity; in manner it re- 
sembles the Colloquies of Erasmus, but 
without obvious emanation from a single 
mind. Yet it is not like the so-called 
symposium of the modern magazine, 
which, beginning as a battle of wits, 
often degenerates into a violent quarrel. 
This is the colloquy of friends whose 
intimacy precludes showing off, whose 
cleverness nevertheless cannot be hidden. 
So what the book may lack as a formal 
feast of reason it makes up by the to- 
basco sauce of its style. Thus we find 
the Mathematician describing nature as 
breeding brotherhood in man, as we breed 
horses for speed or wind, and man as a 
moral being who in opposition to natural 
law and natural forces plays a lone hand 
for his own ideals. Similar lively lan- 
guage is to be found in the give and take 
of actual debate. Thus, when the Phil- 
osopher, with a trend toward socialism, 
says that he will not accept the pre- 
scriptions set down by the universe, his 
colleague retorts that his attitude toward 
life is not religious, for the essence of 
religion is to play the game, not to dis- 
pute the rules. 

Such being the manner of speaking of 
the disputants, it might be expected that 
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the matter of their efforts would be 
somewhat radical. But that is not en- 
tirely the case. They are men who have 
avowedly won their intellectual liberty 
hardly; at the same time they are not 
irreligious. Whether all agreed with 
their host that the religious spirit is the 
most intimately inherent emotion and 
fact of life, they all are willing to dis- 
cuss religion as a fundamental psycho- 
logical or anthropological phenomenon. 
So the Mathematician, using the lan- 
guage of his craft, seeks to gain by the 
study of religious teachings the highest 
common factor of them all. To this end, 
and in order to dissipate the common in- 
definiteness in talk on religious subjects, 
it is agreed that each shall try to define 
the nature of religion. This meeting 
with general approval it was suggested 
that the Historian begin. At first he de- 
murred as being barren of the religious 
feeling, but after a. little chaff he picked 
up the thread of his thought and made 
out religion to be as irrational, or rather 
unrational, as falling in love. Then the 
Zoologist was asked his views on the 
subject, for although he was a scientist 
it was granted that he was a man. Fol- 
lowing his description of how he out- 
grew his childish beliefs and how the 
knowledge of the slow, sure march of 
evolution and the immutability of law 
opened to his mind the grandeur of na- 
ture, his neighbour, the Author, was asked 
to take up the talk. As a graduate of 
the Indian Civil Service, the latter based 
his beliefs on certain passages in Oriental 
literature and added to the previous 
definitions the ethical element. 

Upon this, the narrative continues, it 
was as though a stone had been thrown 
into a hornet’s nest, there was a hum and 
buzz of query and protestation and it was 
only with difficulty that the Clergyman 
had a chance to object that the discussion 
seemed to be concerning itself more with 
the philosophy of religion than with re- 
ligion itself. The time being up the 
Clergyman was asked to be prepared to 
speak the following month on Christi- 
anity as illustrative of what religion 
meant to him. But to his statement that 
primitive Christianity was the most per- 
fect of religions it was objected by the 
Editor, who was a member of the So- 
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ciety of Friends by birth and education, 
that Buddha and other great religious 
teachers might have been looking to the 
same God as did Jesus. It then being 
granted that primitive Christianity was 
speedily corrupted, the Historian ques- 
tioned how the medizval church could 
be called at all Christian, when the 
“Christianising” of the human _ heart 
meant the instilling of the black fear of 
death, the making of a free man a cring- 
ing coward before the thought of eternal 
torture. 

The protest raised by the Historian 
was later summed up in the chapter on 
organisation and religion, when it was 
said that the crimes of the church, its 
superstitions, bigotry and cruelty, its 
self-seeking, and opposition to all prog- 
ress, its political rather than its religious 
character through the Middle Ages were 
to be illustrated by the writings and 
records of the medieval churchmen 
themselves. So the Historian, relying on 
his historic evidence, now asked the 
Clergyman if Christianity had not been 
very disappointing, and the latter replied 
that it was not so if it were considered a 
sort of spiritual socialism whose organi- 
sation is an assistance in the religious 
life. To this vague answer even the 
Youth objected, holding that religion 
gives birth to organisation and tends. to 
die in the process, while the Pragmatist 
contended that the betterment of man 
was primarily to be sought through the 
emancipation of science, our tenements, 
for example, being now better than they 
were, not because of religion, but be- 
cause of sanitation. In short, religion 
seemed to him not to lie in organisation, 
not to be a collective thing but an indi- 
vidual thing, an act of the will, an ad- 
venture of faith. But to the inference 
that organisation seemed unnecessary 
and superfluous, the Oxonian, as an 
earnest Churchman, dissented. To him 
the church seemed as necessary as an 
organ to its function, for without it the 
atmosphere of reverence and worship 
evaporates. The views of the last two 
speakers seemed discrepant, but the 
Mathematician, with his wonted skill, 
now harmonised them. To him the re- 
lations of individualism to common or- 
ganisation appeared much like the fel- 


lowship existing at a university where 
each man works on his own line, but each 
inspires the others. 

Heré ended the winter’s talks on re 
ligion, but in the early summer the dis- 
cussion was resumed, and though the 
circle of disputants was smaller, there 
was no lack of dispute. The Zoologist 
had sailed for the South Pacific, the 
Banker was in Amsterdam, the Biologist 
was presiding at a medical conference 
and the Pragmatist had gone to his coun- 
try home. But there were others left to 
carry out the programme, so when the 
Author entered the old meeting place he 
found the Philosopher in his accustomed 
seat in the corner of the cushioned win- 
dow bench talking with the Editor and 
Mathematician about pragmatism. But 
the interesting things they talked about 
had best be left unsaid, for they may be 
found in the last two chapters of this 
significant volume. 

I. Woodbridge Riley. 


IV 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S “THE MEANING OF 
THE T1IMES’’* 


Senator Beveridge’s book contains his 
addresses during the past decade. Most 
of the subjects are current political topics, 
capital and labour, the trusts, the Philip- 
pines, forestry, child labour, nationalism 
and State rights. Mr. Beveridge’s main 
idea is an unlimited, unsectional United 
States with Indiana as the centre and the 
Republican Party over all. Certain per- 
sons will applaud or hiss the Senator’s 
book according as their political beliefs 
agree or disagree with his. Certain 
other persons will perceive that Mr. 
Beveridge’s opinions have little to do with 
the real character of the author and the 
real character of his book, that to be in 
favour of permanent tenure of the 
Philippines and opposed to child labour 
signifies nothing, when favour and oppo- 
sition are set forth with prize-piece-speak- 
ing fury and sound. Taking sides may 
be a simple, unintellectual act of preju- 
dice, or occasion-serving. 

*The Meaning of the Times. By Albert ] 
Beveridge. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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What matters in any book that dis- 
cusses questions on which there are two 
fair sides is the tone, the spirit, the in- 
tellectual grounds of belief. When a 
man like Mr. Beveridge writes on con- 
troversial matters he finds in unfavour- 
able criticism evidence only of partisan 
opposition. All thinking to him consists 
in flat pros and cons. He will conclude 
that the present reviewer is a Democrat 
from Missouri. He may guess right, but 
the foundations of his guess will be a 
poor kind of mental establishment. 

When the statesman-author-orator gets 
away from problems about which editors 
write editorials and congressmen debate, 
when he comes to the mysteries of life, 
the philosophies, historical visions, des- 
tiny, art and literature, when he rises 
from topical discourse to the authorship 
of A Book, he is a literary lost soul, a 
flounderer among things that are older 
even than the Republican Party. 

He himself gives the method by which 
to define him. In his address on James 
Whitcomb Riley (whom the gods made a 
poet in spite of Indiana politics), the 
Senator nominates Mr. Charles Major as 
the American Dumas and Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson as the latter-day Hawthorne. 
There is no joke intended; the sober 
words may be found on page 254 of the 
book. 

This method of characterising by the 
identification of the unknown with the 
known is easy and goes at once to the 
spot in the brain where great names are 
vaguely classified. For examples of this 
method one might say that Mr. Clyde 
Fitch is the American Moliére, Mr. Percy 
Mackaye is the American Shakespeare, 
Mr. Edwin Markham is the American 
Wordsworth, Mr. George Sylvester Vie- 
reck is the American Oscar Wilde, Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard is the latter-day Emer- 
son, Mrs. Edith Wharton is the female 
Henry James or the female Robert W. 
Chambers (as one happens to regard 
her). A turn of the method was made 
by Mr. Oliver Herford when he said that 
Rudyard Kipling is the Richard Harding 
Davis of literature. 

By the same token, Mr. Beveridge is 
the American Gladstone, he is the Hanni- 
bal Chollop of real life, he is the William 
J. Bryan of literature (we are defining 
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types of intellect, not political align- 
ments), he is the Thomas W. Lawson of 
political advertising, he is the Colonel 
Sellers of statesmanship, the Dr. Mun- 
yon of political health, 

If Mr. Beveridge knew what his words 
mean and if he meant what they say, he 
would’be a promising young writer. But 
one suspects his naiveté; the little-Eva 
manner is discerned to be the politician’s 
shrewd recognition of the avidity of the 
multitude for sentimentalisms. His dis- 
course on Child Labour would make the 
righteous blood boil, if a perverse inner 
ear did not hear child pronounced 
“Cheeaild.” His political Eddyisms ring 
hollow. 

Mr. Beveridge’s book raises several 
questions, not those that he discusses. If 
a considerable portion of the American 
people can read this book or listen to 
parts of it with sober credence, what has 
become of the much-vaunted American 
humour which Lincoln shared with the 
plain populace? If Indiana produced 
Mr. Beveridge and Maine produced Arte- 
mus Ward, who said that it took four 
hours for a Fourth of July oration to 
pass a given point, how can there be that 
homogeneity between the States which 
Mr. Beveridge says is necessary to a great 
nation? If there is a difference between 
Horace, Shelley, Arnold and James Whit- 
comb Riley, would it be unpatriotic for 
an American senator to know what the 
difference is? How can the Bible be 
literature if it was not written in Indi- 
ana? If gas-log eloquence is tolerated in 
the American Senate and makes thou- 
sands of people rub their hands before its 
artificial glow, how can America have the 
high destiny which Mr. Beveridge has de- 
creed for it? 

Do the plain people understand these 
things? Do they not puff their chests 
with Christian virtue and believe with 
Mr. Beveridge that Japan has no religion 
except what our great civilisation has 
patronisingly bestowed upon it? Do 
they know that Mr. Bryan’s capital 
crime is not his opposition to Mr. Beve- 
ridge but his fatuous rejoinder to Lowes 
Dickinson’s Letters from John China- 
man? Will they feel the nescient 
humour of Mr. Beveridge’s statement: 
“Mr. President, you cannot irrigate with 
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words—you have to irrigate with water”? 
And this in this book: “The day of pas- 
sion in politics is past. The day when 
prejudice controls elections is gone’! 
And this: “Rural free delivery places 
before every farmer the truth of every 
situation at each day’s set of the sun”! 
The exultant declaration that in our 
marvellous age, in which America is 
most marvellous and progressive, “the 
telegraph brings the mind of Los Ange- 
les and that of Boston together quicker 
than the speed of daylight,” is made with- 
out an inkling of metaphysical wonder 
that the past and the present can be thus 
electrically joined. Not a tremor flutters 
the eyelid of this sound Republican who 
deplores the socialistic fallacy and for 
his argument on Child Labour finds 
some of his material in writings by men 
of socialistic stripe like Mr. Durland and 
Mr. Spargo. 

The plain people are not yet perfect, 
but Mr. Beveridge has the authority of 
the Almighty for promising them im- 
provement in the future. When they 
come a little nearer perfection they will 
have a highly developed ironic sense 
which will be baffling to the spurious elo- 
quence of senators. The plain people are 
a slow-thinking but ultimately wise multi- 
tude, and Mr. Beveridge’s career in au- 
thorship is not yet long. 

John A, Macy. 


V 
Lorp Cromer’s “Mopern Ecypt.’* 


For several years Lord Cromer’s an- 
nual report on Egyptian administration, 
which often came to be spoken of in the 
language of lazy praise as “deeply in- 
structive to the political student and 
practical statesman,” was accepted by 
cautious readers as an encouraging pre- 
lude to more interesting revelations later 
on. They knew that it was impossible to 
expect, in an official document, any more 
than a surface statement of political 
causes and results. They knew that Lord 
Cromer, as the unofficial but controlling 
adviser of the Egyptian Government, 
lived in a country honeycombed with 


*Modern Egypt. By Lord Cromer. New 
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intrigue and burdened with financial obli- 
gations to foreign nations, and that he 
was compelled to speak with the reserva- 
tion of a diplomatist while doing his best 
to make an honest, creditable showing for 
his administration. So far as good gov- 
ernment was a matter of financial ac- 
counting and lightened taxes, it was con- 
ceded that he had done well. It was not 
strange that the ablest member of the 
house of Baring should produce a model 
balance sheet. But it was felt that so 
far as concerned the effect of British con- 
trol upon the essential character of an 
oriental population, little of permanent 
value had been said. The thanks of the 
peasants for deliverance from forced 
labour and the lash were only the first 
letter in the alphabet of political progress. 
If there were thanks, there were also 
mutterings of rebellion. There was a less 
justifiable though not less natural de- 
mand for a kind of information that 
could not readily be supplied from au- 
thentic sources. In such a centre of con- 
tentious projects as Cairo, where evil 
counsellors in or out of office disguised 
their aims in a dozen creeds and lan- 
guages, a student of politics would wish 
to know how those aims were baffled or 
overruled for good. The best he could 
hope for would be an illumination of 
statesmanship from the under side, for 
no ruler could be safe in Egypt unless he 
had an almost wicked insight into the 
processes of vagrant official minds. 

Has Lord Cromer met the expectations 
based on the limited scope of his cele- 
brated reports? The book is a history 
and an explanation: the former being a 
narrative of some of the principal events 
in Egypt and the Soudan since 1876, the 
latter an account of the results of British 
occupation of the country in 1882. After 
four years’ experience as private secre- 
tary to Lord Northbrook, Viceroy of 
India, Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn 
Baring, was appointed in 1877 a Com- 
missioner of the Egyptian Public Debt, a 
position which he held for a little over 
two years. After a few years in India 
as Financial Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, he returned to Egpyt in 1883 as 
British Agent and Consul-General. He 
resigned that position in 1907, after a 
service of more than twenty-six years, 
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during which he was behind the scenes of 
Egyptian affairs and in close communica- 
tion with almost every one who had taken 
a leading part in them. His experience 
did not inspire him, he says, with any 
great degree of confidence in the accuracy 
of historical writing, and this put him 
upon an unwonted vigilance in the selec- 
tion and examination of his materials. 
Moreover, his personal honour and de- 
votion to duty were beyond question. 
These qualities were united in a writer 
who was during a large part of his 
official term the chief actor in many of 
the scenes he describes. The resulting 
record is in some respects of unsurpassed 
merit. It is and will continue to be the 
most reliable and illuminating history of 
a momentous epoch in British foreign 
politics, when honesty and insight were 
specially needed as touchstones to a sur- 
rounding mass of corruption and inter- 
national intrigue, and when a basis of 
empire in Africa was laid, part of whose 
superstructure is being raised before our 
eyes. There would not be to-day so con- 
fident a hope of joining Cairo and Cape 
Town if Lord Cromer had not wrought 
so well for reform in Egypt. 

The chief difficulties of his task are 
best summarised in his own words: 


In the first place, one alien race, the English, 
have had to control and guide a second alien 
race, the Turks, by whom they are disliked, 
in the government of a third race, the Egyp- 
tians. . . . A variety of ingenious and elab- 
orate checks. had been invented with a view 
to preventing a bad government from moving 
in a vicious direction. These checks, when 
brought into action under a wholly different 
condition of affairs, were at times applied, 
under the baneful impulse of international 
jealousy, to hamper the movements of an 
improved government in the direction of 
reform. 


Such were the conditions under which 
the task of bringing the country out of 
bankruptcy and of inculcating principles 
of honest government was begun. As to 
Egypt’s financial regeneration, the aver- 
age reader is not much interested be- 
cause he has been already convinced; 
but the exciting game played for English 
control, with all its political implications, 
has many aspects that will attract atten- 
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tion. Its more noteworthy features, be- 
ginning with the appointment of Sir 
Evelyn Baring as Commissioner of the 
Public Debt, included the deposition of 
the wasteful Khedive, Ismail Pasha, the 
abortive Nationalist movement under 
Arabe Pasha, the assumption and subse- 
quent abolition of the Dual Control by 
France and England, the evacuation and 
reconquest of the Soudan, and, finally, 
the agreement of 1904 by which France 
recognised English supremacy in Egypt. 

The lamentable fate of General Gordon 
is, of course, the outstanding event 
around which controversy was hot until 
the publication of this book. When it 
became necessary to repudiate the 
Khedive’s policy of controlling the Sou- 
dan, a capable man was needed to with- 
draw the Egyptian garrisons. Lord 
Cromer had twice advised against the 
employment of General Gordon for that 
purpose ; but British public opinion, which 
acclaimed Gordon as a hero, demanded 
that he be sent out; trusted politicians 
and militiary officers also commended 
him. Now began what Victor Hugo 
calls “a tempest in the interior of the 
soul.” Nearly a whole chapter is de- 
voted to excuses and explanations as to 
why Gordon was given the appointment ;* 
but there is nothing to show that all the 
aids of popularity or reasons of state ad- 
vanced in his behalf ever shook Lord 
Cromer’s conviction that he was utterly 
unfit to be entrusted with the mission. 
Moreover, the British Government de- 
ferred to their agent at Cairo. Had 
Lord Cromer decisively forbidden the 
appointment, Gordon would not have 
been selected. British statesmen par- 
ticularly concerned were either deceived 
as to the general’s capabilities, or, what 
is more likely, yielded to the popular 
clamour. Lord Northbrook is quoted as 
saying, in regard to the Journal, that “if 
he had previously read Gordon’s book, 
nothing would have induced him to con- 
sent to his going anywhere. It was the 
book of a madman.” Lord Cromer knew 
of these defects, or at least enough of 
them profoundly to warn him, and he 
had the power to prevent their marring 
a difficult work. But at the critical in- 
stant, the courage which ought to have 
been heightened by clear knowledge and 
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responsibility, failed him; and he sur- 
rendered his conviction because, in his 
own words, he thought that, as every- 
body differed from him, he must be 
wrong. His failure struck disaster into 
plans and reputations; but he bravely 
takes the blame. He is the chief of- 
fender; and the headlong cause of the 
British press, notably the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the crowd’s uninstructed faith in 
Gordon, Gladstone’s delay in sending re- 
lief, or whatever other phase of the ques- 
tion appears deplorable, are only se- 
quences of Lord Cromer’s fault, as Ham- 
let’s vicillation dragged others to ruin with 
him. The mystery has been cleared up; 
but Lord Cromer, so far as concerns his 
part in the fate of Gordon, has put him- 
self in the pillory of history. 

With regard to the fitness of the 
Egyptians for self-government, the 
views expressed in this book are con- 
servative. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say 
that the author, after: more than twenty- 
five years’ experience, thinks that the 
legislative assembly created by Lord 
Dufferin was, and still is, too much in ad- 
vance of the requirements and _ political 
education of the country. Besides, 
Egypt is the Land of Paradox, as Lord 
Milver named it; and the mental habits 
of the people, so profoundly different 
from those of Europeans, make the suc- 
cess of popular self-government a doubt- 
ful problem. Like other British -rulers 
in the East, Lord Cromer halts before the 
Sphinx: “You can never plumb the 
Oriental mind.” 

John William Russell. 


VI 
Miss Brown’s “Rose MAcLeop.’’* 


It is impossible to withhold admiration 
for the conception on which Miss Brown 
has built up her latest story. She has 
brought together a group of characters, 
clearly differentiated as to their most 
notable qualities, in a situation replete 
with fine possibilities. The scheme of 
the book is as big as it is original, and the 
plot develops naturally out of the char- 
acters. Though the entire drama plays 


*Rose MacLeod. By Alice Brown. 
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itself out in and about two New England 
country houses, the personages con- 
cerned have a decided air of cosmopoli- 
tanism. First on the stage is Madam 
Fulton, a frisky old lady of charming 
manners and an absurd lack of princi- 
ple. Her past is that of the widow of a 
Harvard professor and a writer of in- 
nocuous novels; her present, that of the 
author of the most» brilliant book of 
reminiscences of the day—a book, one 
soon learns, that she has “faked” from 
beginning to end, with invented docu- 
ments and apocryphal anecdotes of the 
great ones she is supposed to have 
known. Over against this irrepressibly 
naughty old lady is placed her grand- 
daughter Electra, perfectly trained, ab- 
normally normal, hopelessly correct and 
conscientious. In the next farmhouse 
live the Grants, grandmother and two 
grandsons: Peter, a brilliant young 
painter, affanced to Electra, and Osmond, 
his elder brother, who, in spite of physi- 
cal deformity, has worked the farm to 
provide Peter with the means for his 
education. 

It is Peter, returning from the begin- 
ning of his career in Paris, who projects 
into the circle the outsiders who are to 
disturb it. _He brings with him Rose 
MacLeod, widow of Electra’s brother 
Tom, a thoroughgoing young scoundrel 
who has died in Paris. Rose claims 
other distinctions besides this relation- 
ship to the irreproachable Electra. She 
is beautiful, she is talented, and above all 
she is the daughter of Markham Mac- 
Leod, chief of the Brotherhood of Man, 
leader of an international Socialist re- 
volt, one of the great men of the earth. 
To this list must be added, for the sake 
of completeness, Billy Stark, London 
publisher, one-time lover of Madam 
Fulton and still her devoted admirer, 
whose function in the story is sub- 
sidiary and largely comic. A diversified 
group, this, charged with potentialities of 
drama. 

To tell of the events through which 
these people display their several char- 
acters would require time; for the plot, 
though loose and lacking in dramatic 
unity, is not without complexity and in- 
volves a considerable amount of incident. 
The most interesting phases of the story 
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concern the character of MacLeod and 
the relations of Rose and Osmond. Mac- 
Leod, with his irresistible personality, his 
faculty for winning men, turns out to be 
a soulless egoist, mad for power. His 
daughter sees through him, but he gains 
a hold on Electra that makes her an 
abject dupe of his schemes. What drama 
there is in the book, however, concerns 
Rose and Osmond. They are in love 
with each other before she has ever seen 
him, for he shrinks from displaying his 
misshapen body before her eyes. They 
meet at night in: the open, and these 
lovers’. meetings, where each is but a 
voice to the other, have a touch of fan- 
tastic romanticism that is faintly remi- 
niscent of Peter Ibbetson. Of a totally 
different sort is the subsidiary plot that 
concerns Madam Fulton and her gallant 
old lover, Billy Stark. Here the spirit is 
one of humour that comes close at times 
to farce. The old lady, who feels that 
she has been cheated of her share of life, 
frankly glories in her mendacity, to the 
horror of Electra and the inspiring of a 
scandalised admiration on the part of 
Billy. 

All this is admirably conceived; the 
basis of the book is such as any novelist 
might be proud of. More than that, 
Miss Brown shows skill in the mechanics 
of story-building, and her style is easy 
and finished. One feels that this ought 
to be a great novel—and isn’t. The 
source of the relative failure lies beyond 
the reach of any formal analysis. It is 
easy to admire Miss Brown’s art, to ap- 
prove of her intention; it is hard to be 
vitally interested in the result. Her peo- 
ple have all the varied traits of human 
beings; they act and talk in a life-like 
manner; but they are not actually alive. 
The book is a most skilful counterfeit of 
the real thing, and if it fails of the high- 
est excellence, that is all the more reason 
for crediting it with all the lesser ex- 
cellences that it indubitably possesses. 
Such applause as is due to honest inten- 
tion and fine workmanship belongs to 
Rose MacLeod; and if this seems like 
faint praise, it is to be remembered that 
there are books enough with vastly less 
than this to redeem them from utter 
mediocrity. 


Ward Clark. 
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VII 


D. G. Puuturpes’s “Otp WIvES FOR 
New’’* 


The not very happily chosen title of 
Mr. Phillips’s latest book cloaks as vigor- 
ous and straightforward a story as we 
have now come to expect from this 
writer. Furthermore, it portrays a type 
of American woman but little handled in 
fiction, and now so rapidly becoming 
obsolete that the fiction of the future will 
have no interest in her. The type to 
which Sophy Murdock belonged, before 
her rejuvenation, can be found in some 
of its characteristics more often in 
Europe than in America. But there was 
in Sophy’s case a self-assertiveness and a 
self-indulgence that are typically Ameri- 
can. And, strange as it may appear, the 
type of “settled” wife, who lets herself 
get old at thirty-five, is not entirely un- 
known even in up-to-date America to- 
day. 

It is seldom that this particular type 
has been so well handled as by Mr. 
Phillips in his new novel. Recent fiction 
has torn away the veil of adoring rever- 
ence with which the American woman 
has been shrouded so long, and the in- 
herent selfishness which is the dominant 
note in her character is being pitilessly 
revealed in many a notable work. But 
there is no other notable example of just 
that type which Mr. Phillips has chosen 
to portray in Mrs. Murdock; the indo- 
lent, self-indulgent wife, too lazy to pre- 
serve the beauty that was hers in girl- 
hood, too lazy to try to understand her 
gifted husband or to keep his love alive 
—half invalid, in imagination mostly, 
and considering that the mere fact of 
having had two healthy children is suffi- 
cient to entitle her to enduring considera- 
tion from all the rest of the world This 
sort of woman is fast going out of style, 
but she could be found in many examples 
half a century ago, and even now in 
isolated cases. Sophy Murdock has lost 
her love for her husband, never having 
been able to understand him, but she tries 
to tie him to her from some ridiculous 
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old-fashioned idea about marriage, and 
not until he tears himself loose at any 
cost does the lazy selfish wife realise 
that she also can build up her own 
life airesh, and be much happier than 
before. 

The portrayal of a new type in fiction 
is of itself an important thing. Hence 
all this comment on the character of 
Sophy Murdock, although the story of 
this book is actually the story of Charles 
Murdock, capable dominating man of af- 
fairs. 

In a charmingly idyllic first chapter 
we find him a boy of seventeen, and see 
the awakening of his first love. Then 
we find him twenty years later, brilliantly 
successful as a millionaire financier, but 
with the marriage that was built up on 
the love of his youth an unhappy fail- 
ure. Until he meets and then, several 
years later, wins the splendid, modern, 
up-to-date woman who is to be the wife 
of his maturity, many trials shake the 
heart and soul of the man who has to 
learn that the best things in life cannot 
be bought with money. 

Many characters crowd the pages, 
incident follows incident, almost too 
quickly ; the style is often crude and the 
construction faulty. But the people we 
meet here are, most of them, very 
much alive; and the story holds until the 
end. 

In spite of the rush of action the 
author finds time to pause for reflection 
now and then, and lets his characters say 
some very quotable things. Here is one 
that is rather good because it voices an 
idea new in American fiction: 


“As my wife says, American men are a 
race of bachelors. It’s amusing to hear for- 
eigners and these scrubby half-males that do 
the scribbling talk about this country as the 
paradise of women, as the place where women 
run everything. We do let the women run the 
children and the culture, and the frivolous 
end of the game. But when it comes to things 
worth while, the women aren’t in it. When 
I talk to my wife about business or politics, 
it’s just as if I was alone and talking to my- 
self to get a line on what I ought to do. She 
don’t know thea bc of practical affairs. That's 
as it should be!” « 


Grace Isabel Colbron. 


VIII 


Jacques Furrette’s “THe THINKING 
MACHINE ON THE CASE” 


For sheer ingenuity, the stories which 
Mr. Futrelle has built up about Professor 
Augustus Van Dusen, the Thinking Ma- 
chine, are equalled by little, and sur- 
passed by nothing in contemporary fic- 
tion. The soundest ‘criticism that is to 
be brought against this second series of 
tales is that, as was the case with the first 
series, the invention is at times almost 
too clever. The deductions of the Think- 
ing Machine are so swift and astonishing 
that the reader is often puzzled in follow- 
ing them. Mr. Sherlock Holmes had an 
uneven disposition and occasionally made 
mistakes. Professor Van Dusen is also 
more or less irritable, but his invariable 
infallibility proves in the end a strain on 
the credulity. Yet his exploits taken in 
homeeopathic doses must appeal to the 
most jaded appetite. 

As has been the case with several dis- 
tinguished heroes of this kind of fiction, 
it is only in this second series of stories 
that the author found the situation for 
the proper and impressive introduction of 
the Thinking Machine. In the first tale 
of the earlier book Professor Van Dusen 
performed the extraordinary feat of es- 
caping from “Cell Number 13.” It was 
all worked out with great skill and dex- 
terity, and one accepted it, provided one 
was. willing to take an intellectual marvel 
for granted. In the first chapter of The 
Thinking Machine on the Case Professor 
Van Dusen called chess a shameless per- 
version of the functions of the brain, and 
said that by the use of logic a man who 
had never played the game could defeat 
the greatest master. It happened that 
there were on the scene the greatest chess 
players of the world, foregathered for the 
annual championships, and the slur did 
not go unchallenged. It was arranged 
that at the conclusion of the tournament 
Professor Van Dusen should meet the 
winner. This happened to be Tschaikow- 
sky, the Russian. The Professor, who 
knew nothing of the moves of the game, 
received a morning’s instruction from 
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Hillsbury, the American master, and the 
same day met Tschaikowsky before a 
great crowd. As he sat down at the 
chess table the Russian smiled. He felt 
that he was humouring a crank. 


Professor Van Dusen began the game, open- 
ing with a Queen’s Gambit. At his fifth move, 
made without the slightest hesitation, the smile 
left the Russian’s face. At the tenth, the 
masters grew tensely eager. The Russian 
champion was playing for honour now. Pro- 
fessor Van Dusen’s fourteenth move was 
King’s castle to Queen’s four. “Check’’ he 
announced. After a long study of the board 
the Russian protected his King with a Knight. 
Professor Van Dusen noted the play, then 
leaned back in his chair with finger tips pressed 
together. His eyes left the board and dreamily 
studied the ceiling. For at least ten minutes 
there was no sound, no movement, then: 
“Mate in fifteen moves,” he said quietly. There 
was a quick gasp of astonishment. It took the 
practiced eyes of the masters several minutes 
to verify the announcement. But the Russian 
champion saw and leaned back in his chair a 
little white and dazed. He was not astonished ; 
he was helplessly floundering in a maze of 
incomprehensible things. Suddenly he arose 
and grasped the slender hand of his conqueror. 
“You have never played chess before?” he 
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asked. “Never.” “Mon Dieu! You are not 
a man; you are a brain—a machine—a thinking 
machine.” 


Throughout the tales of The Thinking 
Machine on the Case the varied results 
of man’s mechanical cunning play a 
prominent part. In the first story it is a 
motor boat carrying a dead man wearing 
a uniform that leads the authorities to 
think him a captain in the French navy, 
which crashes into a wharf in Boston 
Harbour. Another tale deals with the 
mysterious murder at his key board of 
the operator of the wireless of an ocean 
steamship. Of particular grimness is the 
story of “The Crystal Gazer,” which in- 
troduces an elaborate device by which the 
victim, peering into a crystal, sees what 
he takes to be a vision of his own mur- 
der. Again there is “The Phantom 
Motor,” which, night after night, enters 
one end of a short road lined on both 
sides by ten-foot walls, never comes out 
the other end, and cannot be found be- 
tween. But what, above all, marks Mr. 
Futrelle’s work in this as well as the 
earlier book, is not the cleverness of any 
particular tale, but rather the consistent 
excellence and fertility of invention of 
them all. 

R. A. Whay. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF PLOT AND 
SOME RECENT BOOKS 


@GREAT deal has been 
# written about form and 
4 plot construction in fic- 
saad tion ; but the net result is 
such a discord of clash- 
a ing opinions that a be- 


gum ginner in the art, who 
Senay consults the available text- 
books on the subject must soon reach a 
sad state of bewilderment. The most 
sensible and helpful doctrine would seem 
to be that the fewer cut-and-dried rules 
we lay down for structure of plot, the 
greater will be the freedom of the indi- 
vidual novelist and the proportionately 
greater chance for originality. The fault 
with the great majority of rules and 
classifications of plot is that they are the 
invention of the critic rather than of the 
novelist. It is the critic, and what is 
more, the dogmatic critic, who draws a 
hard and fast line between the novel and 
the short story, and will tell you per- 
emptorily that a given situation is a short 
story plot and nothing else, and that an- 
other plot will make a good novel but 
must under no circumstances be used for 
the shorter form of fiction. Yet writers, 
from the vague beginnings of fiction 
down to the living present, have disre- 
garded such arbitrary distinctions, and in 
doing so have produced much great 
fiction which the dogmatic critic finds 
trouble in classifying, and stigmatises 
either as the epitomised novel or the ex- 
panded short story, as the case may be. 
They fail to realise that any human 
story may be told in a score of different 
ways, each depending upon the mood and 
temperament of the narrator; that the 
big, central idea is usually one that can 
be conveyed in a single short sentence ; 
and that to demand that one class of 
plots shall have a greater amplitude of 
words, a greater variety of incident than 
another is deliberately to disregard what 
the best writers have done and are still 
doing. 
The simplest and most helpful way of 
regarding this whole question of plot 


construction is to recognise that it is 
nothing more nor less than the weaving 
of a pattern, composed of the mingling 
threads of human lives. The possible 
numbers of these threads, the variations 
of the patterns, are as infinite as life it- 
self. No one but the author himself has 
a right to say, Here is a pattern which 
must be woven from three threads only, 
and here is another which demands a 
score—because no one but the author has 
a clear conception of the intricate cross- 
ings of the threads, the new and untried 
interlacings by which he will achieve the 
symmetry of the finished design. All 
that we have a right to demand of him is 
no more than what is demanded of any 
Saxon peasant girl, tossing the bobbins 
of her pillow-lace—that the threads shall 
make a pattern of definite symmetry, not 
a mere meaningless tangle; and that 
every thread employed shall have its own 
allotted task, its visible structural neces- 
sity. Some threads play a more impor- 
tant part than others; but every thread 
that enters into the design of well-made 
lace follows that design through to the 
end. And similarly, in a well made 
novel, every character that enters in, 
whether his part be big or small, whether 
he remains within the field of vision or 
moves away or dies, should continue to 
make his influence felt up to the closing 
chapter. 

The advantage of this comparison of 
plot to the practical art of pillow-lace is 
that it emphasises the inherent right of 
every novelist of infinite variety of pat- 
tern. Where the comparison breaks 
down is in its failure to recognise that 
the modern novel, like other forms of 
growth, is a product of evolution ; that it 
is seldom that a novelist avails himself 
of the right to be as original as he 
chooses ; and that the great majority of 
patterns in the fiction of to-day are 
merely modifications of well established 
and familiar types. What is needed is a 
new classification of fiction, based not 
upon theoretical distinctions between 
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novel, novelette and short story—graded 
like oranges, according to size—but upon 
the organic structure of novels past and 
present, studied with the intelligent 
patience that a Cuvier expends upon the 
bones of extinct and living mammals. It 
might not be impossible to hit upon some 
system of graphic chart, showing the in- 
terlacing threads of a plot, in such a way 
that the great fiction of the world could 
be definitely grouped and subdivided into 
orders and genera. One might, if whim- 
sically inclined, draw an odd and yet 
suggestive parallel between the develop- 
ment of the novel, on the one hand, and 
the animal kingdom on the other. Fiction, 
like organic life, has had its protozoa 
period in the rudimentary forms of primi- 
tive myth and beast fable, its mollusc 
stage in the amorphous flaccidness of 
troubadour tale and picaresque romance, 
down to the full vertebrate development 
of the novel of to-day. 

Such a division would not be wholly 
fanciful, because it would often illustrate 
graphically the inherent inferiority of 
certain forms to others. There is in par- 
ticular one form of fiction that has 
grown of late in popular favour, whose 
lower grade in the scale of literature is 
forcibly suggested by analogy with the 
animal kingdom—that is to say, the novel 
made up of short stories, each more or 
less complete in itself, but dovetailing 
each into its adjacent neighbour so as to 
form a certain fragile but at least organic 
whole. Although a direct product of the 
needs of popular modern magazines, which 
seek for the sustained interest of a serial 
narrative, without too radical a break be- 
tween the instalments, this form is really 
nothing more than a special modification 
of the old picaresco type, where one ad- 
venture succeeds another in an endless 
chain, and with no definite reason why a 
link more or a link less at any given point 
could make any palpable difference in the 
resultant whole. The late Grant Allen 
was one of the first to produce with some 
success a series of this sort that gave the 
impression of a fair amount of cohesion. 
The Brigadier Gerard stories are a good 
example of the same kind of tour de 
force; and at present an appreciable por- 
tion of the lighter summer fiction is built 
upon these models, experience teaching 
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that in the indolence of vacation time, the 
mind is grateful to a book which permits 
of relaxed attention at the close of each 
chapter. But the type has been and still 
is an inferior development; and nothing 
brings this more graphically before you 
than a comparison to the animal king- 
dom, in the scheme of which the inter- 
linked short-story novel resembles noth- 
ing so much as the lower orders of ar- 
ticulates—certain jointed forms of 
worms and centipedes, in which each 
joint or ring plays its part in the com- 
bination, and yet if severed is capable of 
wriggling off by itself to continue an in- 
dependent existence. The fantastic im- 
agination of Mr. H. G. Wells has con- 
ceived of conditions under which a race 
of giant insects might attain a degree of 
culture rivalling that of man. And simi- 
larly there may come a time when that 
which we may call the Articulated Novel 
will prove its supremacy over other types 
—but hardly in our age and genera- 
tion. 

If we revert once more to the simile 
of the lacework pattern, the type of inter- 
linked short stories appears as little more 
than a bunch of threads, in which a suc- 
cession of slightly varied knots have been 
tied. Now, the lacework which nature is 
weaving out of the assembled life-strand 
of the world’s population is too vast, too 
intricate for the finite mind to grasp. 
No novelist can ever attempt to imitate 
on a large scale even a modest segment 
of the pattern of this cosmic lace. The 
most that even a Balzac or Zola, a Thack- 
eray or Meredith could attempt to do is 
to choose some single detail out of the 
infinite variety, and present to us, not the 
whole even of that, but only’ a cross- 
section of it, showing the interrelations 
of its threads for the brief span of a few 
hours, a few years, a few generations, 
but not their ultimate source or destiny. 
And when we think how inexhaustible 
are the patterns with which real life 
is daily supplying us, it is not surpris- 
ing that the realist quarrels with the 
romanticist for his seeming perversity 
in choosing patterns of his own inven- 
tion, in preference to those of infinite 
delicacy and variety which are all the 
time being visibly fabricated all around 
him. 
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No other recent story is so well 
adapted to illustrate the various princi- 
ples of plot construction 

“The here laid down as Mau- 
Spanish rice Hewlett’s remark- 
Jade” able piece of verbal 
colouring, The Spanish 

Jade. Fro:> the time when Mr. Hewlett 
first began to write, the patterns of his 
stories have regularly and instinctively 
been compared to the weaving of mediz- 
val tapestry—an interlacing of a multi- 
tude of threads, showing a strange and 
mellow richness of colour. The Spanish 
Jade, unlike The Queen’s Quair and 
Richard Yea-and-Nay, is a story of mod- 
ern times, and its fabric shows an un- 
faded brilliance of dyes such as the old 
tapestries must have had in the days 
when they were freshly woven—not 
crude or glaring, but tensely vivid with 
the primal colours of human joys and 
pains. It has been the author’s pleasure 
to make of The Spanish Jade a novel- 
ette; and there will be critics ready to 
point out the nicety of instinct that led 
him unerringly to choose the one correct 
measure for his theme. And yet, had 
he developed it to the amplitude of the 
old-fashioned three-volume novel, or on 
the other hand condensed it to the re- 
quired limits of a short story, Mr. Hew- 
lett’s mastery of his technique is such 
that it is safe to say he would in either 
case have conveyed the same sense of the 
one inevitable form. A woman ready to 
lay down her life for the man she loves 
—that is the world-old theme of The 
Spanish Jade, a theme that has been 
treated in fiction of every known dimen- 
sion, and will continue to be so treated. 
And the mere fact that this particular 
woman is a Spanish outcast, a girl of the 
gutters, with a savage beauty, a wild- 
hearted, passionate, lawless nature; that 
a delicate, thin-lipped young Englishman 
who saves her from a pack of human 
curs who are hounding her, is the first 
man from whom, in all her young life, she 
has received real kindness ; that under the 
sway of love and gratitude, she stabs to 
death the Spaniard who would have 
killed them both, and then offers her own 
life in atonement, to save her English- 
man from the blood vengeance of the 
dead man’s kin—does not carry with it 


an obligation to tell this tale within less 
than five thousand words, nor in upward 
of fifty thousand. As it happens, while 
choosing an intermediate form, Mr. 
Hewlett has done a very perfect and very 
surprising thing; he has told a story, 
which, while you read, gives you the im- 
pression of great dimensions—a vast can- 
vas, overspread with a vista of “a great, 
roomy, haggard country,” as he defines 
the Spain of 1860; a kaleidoscopic, shift- 
ing of scenes and of people; a sense of 
gazing into measureless depths of human 
passions ; of having known and lived with 
the personages of the story, not merely 
through the brief space of a few printed 
pages, but through the intimacy of a life- 
time. And yet, when the story is done 
and the cover closed, the human truths 
he has told are so simple and so clear that 
a single chapter might have embodied 
them. In other words, Mr. Hewlett is 
one of the very few artists of this or of 
any age who produce what effects of time 
and space they will, regardless of the lim- 
itations of their canvas. The Spanish 
Jade may not represent Mr. Hewlett at 
his best as a story teller, but as proving 
him a master of technique it is of extreme 
interest. 

Mr. Anthony Hope belongs to the writ- 
ers whose normal length of breadth is the 
measure of the short story. And this is 
said quite deliberately, without forgetting 
the number of altogether serious and not 
unsuccessful attempts by Mr. Hope to 
write the novel of twentieth century Eng- 
lish manners. In his novels there is al- 
ways a suggestion. of effort that is almost 
a strain. If yon listen very attentively, 
you can almost hear him saying, “See 
what I can do, when I take myself very, 
very seriously!” You feel, on the other 
hand, that his Dolly Dialogues almost 
wrote themselves. Yet how utterly he 
would have spoiled them, if he had tried 
to give them greater cohesion, to weld 
them into a satiric novel of even so light 
a weight as Mr. Benson’s Dodo, to men- 
tion a contemporaneous success. Dodo 
was of much less palpable substance than 
the Dolly Dialogues; yet it was rightly 
cast in conventional novel form, because 
whatever ability Mr. Benson has lies in 
the direction of the sustained effort, while 
that of Mr. Hope does not. Accordingly 
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readers who demand primarily of fiction 
that it shall be in whatever form is pro- 
ductive of an author’s best efforts are apt 
to welcome a new vol- 
ume of such cleverly 
made storigs as Mr. 
Hope has brought to- 
gether under the title of 
Love's Logic. Out of the fifteen sep- 
arate stories which make up its contents 
the choice of those deserving of special 
mention is difficult; but the two which 
have given the present reviewer special 
enjoyment are “Mrs. Thistleton’s Prin- 
cess” and “Slim Fingered Jim.” The first 
of these is a refreshing bit of satire, pic- 
turing the pride with which the snobbish 
wife of a plodding London solicitor re- 
ceives into her household and introduces 
to her friends, the Princess Vera, her 
husband’s client and claimant to the 
throne of one of the smaller Balkan prin- 
cipalities. But as time passes and the 
Princess’s funds dwindle away and the 
chances of her recovering her rights 
grow slim, the hostess’s attitude changes 
also; the guest falls from the dignity of 
Princess to that of Countess, from 


“Love’s Logic” 


Countess to plain Fraulein; for a while 


longer she remains as teacher of French 
to Mrs. Thistleton’s children, but even 
this cannot last, and soon a notice appears 
in the paper that “a lady strongly recom- 
mends her nursery governess.” But on 
the very morning that the ex-Princess 
starts for a new situation, fate indulges 
in one of her little ironies, the long ex- 
pected revolution in the Balkans takes 
place; and all that is left for the discom- 
fited Thistletons to do is to hang up a 
commemorative parchment, “This room 
was occupied by Her Majesty the Queen 
of Boravia on the occasion of her visit 
to the Manor House.” And nothing an- 
noys Mrs. Thistleton more than to have 
her youngest daughter ask, “Why didn’t 
you put one in the little room upstairs, 
too—the one she slept in all the last part 
of the time, mamma ?” 

“Slim-Fingered Jim” is a more subtle, 
more difficult type of story, and one that 
a single jarring word would spoil beyond 
remedy. A notorious thief, who hitherto 
has always just evaded justice, is at last 
caught and receives seven years of penal 
servitude. The news is in the morning 
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papers and Charlie Pryce reads it aloud 
to his guests at breakfast along with other 
bits of gossip. Now it happens that lit- 
tle Mrs. Pryce had once crossed the At- 
lantic on the same steamer with Slim- 
Fingered Jim, in the days before her mar- 
riage—and because each had seen what 
was best and finest in the other, he had 
told her frankly the sort of life he led, 
and she had kept his secret. And, while 
they both knew they could never meet 
again, and he went back to his life of 
crime, and she did the expected thing and 
married according to her mother’s wishes, 
it is quite clear that the passage of years 
has not lessened the hurt of the news she 
has daily been expecting and that has at 
last come. 
The Adventures of Charles Edward, 
by Harrison Rhodes, is a very good ex- 
ample of the sort of vol- 
“The Adven- ume that has already 
tures of Charles been characterised as of 
Edward” the Articulated type. 
Aside from the fact that 
the same set of characters reappear in 
the successive episodes that constitute the 
adventures referred to in the title, that 
the first of the series tells incidentally 
how Charles Edward first met his wife, 
and the last is a glorification of Charles 
Edward, Junior, there is no attempt at 
structural symmetry, nor any logical rea- 
son why the number of adventures might 
not have been eight, or twelve, or twenty, 
instead of the ten included in the volume. 
But whatever their number, and struc- 
tural relation, only a very unreasonable 
critic could deny that they possess the 
quality of entertainment. Imagine a 
young American in London for the first 
time, a total stranger without even the 
documentary aid of letters of introduc- 
tion ; and because he happens to see din- 
ing at a table next him a young woman 
who fulfils his ideas of what the one 
woman in the world should be, he con- 
ceives the audacious idea of inviting a 
dozen guests of distinct social promi- 
nence, the list carefully including the 
young woman in question, to an exclusive 
little dinner for the following week. And 
so cleverly does he word his invitations 
that the guests one and all accept with 
alacrity, under the impression that he is 
an old acquaintance; and although some 
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of them have suspicions, the only one 
who really discovers the hoax is the 
young woman for whose sake it is per- 
petrated. And since she very soon after- 
ward becomes Charles Edward's wife, it 
really does not greatly matter whether 
the secret is kept or not. 
Of similar episodic vein is The Break- 
ing in of a Yachtsman’s Wife, by Mary 
Heaton Vofrse. If you 
“The Breaking have an abiding love for 
in of a Yachts- the water; if the smell of 
man’s Wife” _tarred rope, the salt tin- 
gle of brine, the quiver 
and plunge of any and every sort of craft 
beneath your feet, from a punt to a rac- 
ing yacht, are things that fill you with 
joy; then Mrs, Vorse’s whimsical little 
volume will lay strong hold upon you, and 
you will take it off quietly by yourself, 
safe from interruption, and laugh softly 
over it and be grateful for its humour and 
its insight. And if, on the other hand, 
you are one of those who have tried 


valiantly to qualify either as a yachtsman 
or a yachtsman’s wife, and have owned 
yourself vanquished, you will still find 
in the book abundant entertainment, and 
an ironical appreciation of your point of 


view, even though the laugh is often 
against you. Furthermore, one may 
justly pay it a compliment rarely due to 
fiction of the episodic sort, of feeling that 
iastead of there being a superfluity of 
episocles, there is on the contrary no page 
that we would willingly have sacrificed. 
The Chaperon, which is the latest tour- 
ist novel by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, 
is much like the earlier volumes produced 
by this indefatigable partnership, except- 
ing that it contains rather a larger pro- 
portion than usual of guide-book, and a 
smaller proportion of plot. The automo- 
bile plays an occasional part in the story’s 
progress; but most of the time it pro- 
ceeds by the far more leisurely course of 
a motor-boat, along Dutch waterways, 
with agreeable interludes of the sort that 
is inevitable where the men and the 
women are both young. Imagine, if you 
please, two women, who receive, in place 
of a legacy of money, the bequest of a 
brand-new motor boat, perfect in equip- 
ment, which has been laid up for the win- 
ter in Rotterdam. Being of intrepid 
spirit, these young women determine, in- 
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stead of selling the boat, to enjoy at least 
one summer’s cruise on board of her. 
But upon arriving at Rotterdam, they 
discover that the phlegmatic and thrifty 
caretaker of the boat, hearing nothing 
from the deceased owner, has rented it 
for the season to a young, wealthy and 
good-looking young man. It seems to 
them a pity, that the young man should 
have his plans all disarranged ; and when 
he suggests that there would be no im- 
propriety in their all making the cruise 
together, since his aunt, the Lady Mac- 
Naire, is to accompany him, the young 
women fall in with the scheme, with al- 
most unseemly eagerness. It happens, 
however, that the Lady MacNair is un- 
available for the purposes of chaperon. 
Her nephew finding it impossible to pre- 
vail upon her to come, advertises for a 
ready-made aunt, and at the eleventh hour 
obtains one, in the shape of a keen-witted 
little American spinster, who charges him 
exorbitantly, over and above their first 
agreement when she finds that she must 
‘assume a title and a Scotch accent at a 
moment’s notice. This fictitious Lady 
MacNair is the Chaperon of the title; 
and her presence is directly responsible 
for the numerous misapprehensions and 
awkward situations that give diversity to 
a placid description of a summer’s tour 
through Holland—a tour that culminates 
successfully in two eminently satisfac- 
tory betrothals. And surely it would be 
unreasonable to demand more than this 
from any summer outing. 

Harold Bindloss is one of the authors 
whom it is not quite easy to place ac- 
curately. In all his 
stories there are meo- 
ments when he impresses 
you with a certain 
dramatic force, an ability 
to fling pictures before you that are not 
easily forgotten. But it is seldom that 
he succeeds in keeping this hold upon 
you for many pages at a time. There is 
no doubt that a vigorous pruning would 
greatly help to give his books to a uni- 
form degree the quality which they now 
reveal intermittently. Take, for exam- 
ple, Delilah of the Snows. The nucleus 
of this story, when at last one gets fairly 
at the heart of it, is the blindness of a 
young man to the sterling worth of a 


“Delilah 
of the 
Snows” 
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girl in his own class, his mad infatuation 
for another girl socially beyond his reach, 
and his final awakening to his folly when 
the other girl betrays him, as wantonly as 
Delilah betrayed Samson, into the hands 
of the authorities who demand his life. 
The scene of the story, at least of such 
part of the story as really counts, is the 
Klondike ; and the sense conveyed of cold 
and privation and suffering; of primitive 
passions, and the application of the law 
that might makes right—all this is done 
forcefully and with good art. But the 
story begins at the wrong point; in other 
words, the lace pattern of his plot lacks 
symmetry ; all the earlier portion of the 
story which takes place in England is 
really in the nature of surplusage, as 
though the author had idly amused him- 
self by tying meaningless knots in his 
threads, before starting upon the serious 
work of the pattern itself. 

Gleam O’Dawn, by Arthur Goodrich, 
is a book about which there can be no 
half-way opinion. You 
either do not care for it, 
or you find yourself en- 
thusiastic in its praise. It 
is a story of the woods 
and the open sky and the primitive life 


“Gleam 
O’Dawn” 


of scout ard trader, Indian and half- 
breed, on the Canadian border line of civ- 
ilisation. It gives you a sense of the 
beauty of a slanting gleam of sunlight, of 
autumn leaves wet with dew, of a hundred 
simple, natural things that it is well to 
notice and to love and which are too apt 
to be passed unheeded. The human lives 
in the book are boldly idealised, and yet at 
the same time leave a vivid sense of real- 
ity. The strain of Indian blood in the 
two principal characters, which insists 
upon coming unexpectedly to the surface, 
and producing strange clashes of oppos- 
ing wills, is handled with a fine mastery 
over the intricacies of dual tempera- 
ments. And the big, kaleidoscopic specta- 
cle of the hand to hand fight with a forest 
fire, where the Little Brown Girl and the 
man who loves her battle side by side 
against seemingly hopeless odds, is a 
piece of fine, strong, sustained picture- 
making in words of which an author is 
justified in being proud. Mr. Goodrich 
is to be congratulated upon having first 
designed a worthy pattern, and then 
upon having woven it with delicate and 
skilful art. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


fa OR the rest of that day 
meq Father James was a more 
a or less silent observer of 
athe house and its in- 
waa mates; with his native 
a). Va shrewdness, he watched 
Sead Mrs. Power's effusive 
renee to Isabel, and read in her smiles 
and nods and whisperings with Daisy 
the maternal conviction that at last the 
most wayward of her flock was to be 
safely shepherded into*the fold of re- 
spectability ; then with his well-thumbed 










breviary under his arm, and his shabby 
clerical hat shading the sun from his 
eyes, he betook himself to the garden, 
and as he walked up and down under the 
apple trees, muttering his office with the 
siniple earnestness he brought to every 
duty, a subconscious portion of his mind 
was strained to catch the sound of voices 
from the drawing-room, where Daisy 
sat entertaining her guest. 

He was not an inquisitive man, but he 
admitted to himself in the pauses of his 
devotions ‘that he would have given a 
good deal to overhear the conversation, 
the gist and manner of that entertain- 


*Copyright, 1907-1908, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 
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ment, and when across the still, hot 
air of the garden he caught the rattle of 
an opening door and the light tinkle of 
teacups, his interest sprang up, and he 
was ready with eyes and ears alert when 
Daisy appeared with suspicious alacrity 
at the French window. 

“Father James!” she called. “Father 

James, isn’t your office finished yet? 
Tea is in, and you simply must have a 
cup.” 
A little smile crossed Father James’s 
eyes, but his lips were serious as he 
closed his book obediently, blessed him- 
self, and came slowly down the mossy 
path. 

“Faith, ’tis fashionable you'll be mak- 
ing me, with your afternoon tea, Daisy!” 
he said pleasantly, as he stepped through 
the long window. “When I get back to 
Scarragh, I’ll be ordering Bridget to call 
my two o'clock dinner lunch, if I’m not 
careful. Isn’t that the way, Miss Isabel ?” 

Isabel was half sitting, half lying in a 
wicker chair that had been converted 
into a piece of drawing-room furniture 
by the aid of muslin cushions. At the 
priest’s words she roused herself; and 
as she turned toward him, he was struck 
afresh by her personality—-the conflicting 
tenseness and languor of her pose, the 
smouldering expectancy in her eyes, the 
curve and colour of her mouth; and with 
a touch of instinct he divined where her 
thoughts had been during the dull hour 
with Daisy. 

“I wish I could order our servant, 
Lizzie, to call our dinner lunch,” she said 
smilingly. “I love late dinner and after- 
noon tea and all nice things.” 

Daisy’s refinement was slightly out- 
raged by this bluntness, and she paused 
in her ministrations at the tea-table. 

“T don’t know how anybody can bother 
about meals,” she said. “I think having 
to eat at all is a great nuisance. I could 
never care about it myself.” 

“Oh, I adore eating—eating things 
that are nice!” 

“Do you? Wasn’t it Lord Byron who 
could never bear to see a woman eat?” 
Isabel laughed. “ ’Twas well he never 


met me! Do you think it really matters, 
Father James, if nice things make you 
feel fearfully greedy—feel that you must 
have them?” 
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Father James looked out of the win- 
dow. “I suppose we ought to curb our 
appetites, child,” he said, but his tone 
was awkward, for preaching out of his 
church was a thing he abhorred. 

“Oh, why?” Isabel cried interestedly. 
“Why, when life is so horribly short?” 

“Don’t, Isabel!” Daisy broke in ner- 
vously. “I hate to hear people talking 
like that. I suppose we all must die 
some time, but what’s the good of think- 
ing of it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Isabel threw her- 
self back in her chair and turned her 
face to the sun. “I don’t care what hap 
pens to me when I’m old; I only want to 
live every second of the time while I am 
young.” 

But Father James, who was still stand- 
ing by the window, put up his hand. 
“Listen!” he said. “Isn’t that Stephen's 
motor.?” 

“The motor car!” In a flash Isabel's 
body was galvanised into life: she sprang 
up and ran across the room. 

Daisy looked round, a little con- 
temptuous of her excitement. “Yes, | 
that’s the car,” she said placidly. “We're 
quite used to it by now, only I wish 
Stephen wouldn’t sound the horn at the 
gate; it wakes Baby, and then he’s so 
hard to manage.” She laid aside the 
tea-caddy and the silver teaspoon and 
slowly followed Isabel across the room. 

““Won’t you come out and meet them?” 
she added, looking from one to the other 
of her guests. 

Father James obeyed the invitation, 
following her into the hall; but for some 
unexplained reason Isabel hung back at 
the drawing-room door, and from her 
solitary position listened with a beating 
heart to the stopping of the car and the 
confused greetings of Daisy, Father 
James, Mary and Tom Norris. 

Meanwhile, the old priest, with senses 
alert, was looking for one set of circum- 
stances—Carey’s attitude, Caréy’s first 
words. He alone of the little group 
marked his expression as he stretched his 
long limbs after the tension of the drive; 
he alone heard his first words. 

“Isn’t Miss Costello here?” 

It had come then, Father James told 
himself—the moment he had waited for 
and dreaded, almost as a mother dreads 
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her son’s first lapse from virtue! His 
heart contracted, then expanded again 
in sudden, ineffable love and compassion. 
Stephen, the boy he had instructed for 
the sacraments, the man he had married, 
never needed friendship as he needed it 
now in this hour of coming storm! He 
went forward, as Carey entered the 
house, and took his hand in a warm pres- 
sure. 

“Well, boy!” he said affectionately. 
“Daisy and Miss Costello and myseli are 
waiting for our tea till you’d come.” 

Carey’s hand tightened on his, and he 
saw the expression that greeted his 
words. 

“So Miss Costello is here?” 

“Yes; in the drawing-room over.” 

Father James stood aside to let him 
pass; and his glance was keen as a knife 
as he slowly followed and saw the meet- 
ing of the two 

‘The sun was enveloping Isabel in a 
mantle of gold as she came forward to 
offer her tardy greetings; and to Carey’s 

eager gaze, stray shafts of it seemed to 
lurk in her-hazel eyes, lighting them to 
strange new fire. His nature leaped in 
consciousness of her beauty, as he took 
her warm hand. 

“What ages ’tis since I have seen you! 
And how well you look!” 

“Ages!” she repeated unthinkingly, 
and let her fingers lie in his, while her 
lips, her eyes, her whole. radiant face, 
gave unconscious point to the word. 

“I’m glad to see you!” he said. “Very 
glad!” 

Then their hands fell apart as Father 
James, hearing Mary’s sharp voice in the 
hall, came gently up to them. 

“Well, Miss Isabel, and what about 
our tea?” 

Isabel laughed—a wild, low laugh of 
absolute delight. 

“Father James! Father James, you 
must curb yout appetite! Father James 
has been lecturing me on my greediness.” 
Her eyes again sought Carey’s, unable to 
repress the excitement welling in them. 

“What! Lecturing you? Why, that’s 
trespassing on my preserves! I don’t 
allow any one to lecture-Miss Costello but 
myself, Father James. She’s had many a 
bad half hour with me!” 

Isabel laughed again. Life was a 


‘glorious thing! A tempting, radiant, 


dancing thing, all glitter of sun and sheen 
of flowers! What if Daisy were dull, 
and Mary bitter, and all the world of 
women heartless and scheming! Carey 








sight of bes Carey’ s hand had held hers 
in a long, close otis 

She turned, her whole being joyous 
and alive, as Tom Norris came into the 
drawing-room, while Daisy and Mary 
waited to whisper together in the hall. 

Tom’s face expressed involuntary ad- 
miration. ‘‘Hallo, Miss Isabel! There 
you are! And, ’pon my word, it does me 
good to look at you! How on earth do 
you manage to keep that colour when all 
Waterford is as washed out as a corpse 
from the heat and dust? ’Tis wonderful! 
‘Tis indeed!” He took her hand cor- 
dially, then turned to greet Father James. 
“And is that you, Father James! *Tis a 
cure for sore eyes to see you! I thought 
you had deserted us altogether. But, do 
you know what! I believe there’s work 
for you brewing outside there.” He nod- 
ded jocosely over his shoulder to the hall, 
from whence little gasps and laughs and 
whisperings came in the voices of the 
sisters. 

“What is it you mean, Tom?” 

Tom laughed. “Ah, don’t be curious! 
You'll know all in good time. 1 have 
only my suspicions as yet.’ 

“What’s that, Tom?” said C arey. 

“Have patience! Have patience, I tell 
you! All in good time! All in good 
time!” And Tom laughed again in the 
pleased, mysterious way of one who could 
say much, did he care to speak. 

Carey turned away  wninterestedly. 
“Have it your own way!” he said. “Miss 
Costello, how do you like my garden? 
Come and have a look at it now, with 
the sun on the apple trees.” He walked 
to the French wi dow, and Isabel fol- 
lowed him eagerly 

As they disappeai *d, Daisy and Mary 
entered from the hall. They were both 
flushed, and Mary held herself even more 
independently than usual. Daisy looked 
round the.room, and seeing that only the 
priest and her brother were present, she 
ran forward to Father James. 

“Father James,” she cried breathlessly. 
Father James, do you know what! I 
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have such a secret—such news. Mary 
and Owen are engaged! Oh, how de- 
lighted Mrs. Power will be!” 

Father James beamed all over his 
kindly rugged face. Whatever faults 
Mary Norris might have, she was one of 
his many children. It was inevitable that 
he should rejoice in her happiness. 

“Do you tell me so, child?” he said. 
“Do you tell me so? Well, all I can say 
is Master Owen is getting a good wife! 
God bless you, Mary, child! God bless 
you! Does Stephen know, Daisy?” 

Daisy looked round, still smiling in her 
pride and gratification. “Stephen? No!” 
Then a look of surprise crossed her smile. 
“But where is Stephen? I thought he 
was here?” 

Father James said nothing; but Tom 
answered readily and unsuspiciously. 

“Stephen! Oh, Stephen has gone to 
show Isabel the sun on his apple trees.” 

“The sun on the apple trees?” re- 
peated Daisy, laughing. “How ridicu- 
lous! What it is to have a hobby!” 

“What it is to have an imagination!” 
said Mary with a dry little laugh. 

ok * * * * 

Dinner that night was quite a gay af- 
fair. The announcement of Mary’s en- 
gagement gave an excuse for festivity; 
and Daisy felt pleased and flattered that 
even Stephen—the self-contained, sarcas- 
tic Stephen—should give himself up to 
the moment. Talk never flagged from 
the soup to the dessert, when Mary’s 
health was drunk in port specially de- 
canted for the occasion. There was 
something peculiar, something electric in 
the atmosphere. Mary was keenly con- 
scious of it; Tom and Daisy felt it 
vaguely ; Stephen and Isabel, sitting side 
by side, secretly burned to the knowledge 
of it; while Father James, unusually 
silent in the midst of the festivity, saw 
and understood it with a curious sinking 
of the heart. 

At last the meal was over; and, con- 
trary to his usual habit, Stephen followed 
the party into the hall. 

“This is an occasion, Daisy,” he said. 
“T think I ought to go into the drawing- 
room with you.” 

Daisy looked gratified. “Do! Oh, do!” 
she said. 

Mary turned and shot a quick glance at 
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them; but she said nothing. To-morrow 
she would be her old self again, speeding 
her barbed shafts, dealing her swiit 
thrusts, but to-night—this night of unal- 
loyed triumph—she had no time to waste 
upon Stephen. So without comment she 
suffered the party to cross the hall. 

In the drawing-room they formed into 


a group. 
“And now, what’ll we do?” questioned 
Daisy, hospitably concerned for the 


amusement of her guests. “What about 
bridge? You play, Isabel?” 

Isabel drew back diffidently. 
please no! I’m no good at cards.” 

“Well, you will, Polly! And Tom— 
that’s two! And Stephen and Father 
James—that’s a four!” 

A quick look of annoyance, followed by 
a quick look of determination, passed 
over Carey’s face. “Don’t mind me, 
Daisy!” I won't play. You take my 
place.” 

“Oh, but why? You always play.” 

“I’m tired to-night.” 

Daisy looked incredulous, for Stephen’s 
very attitude belied the idea of weariness. 

“You're giving it up because you think 
I want to play. Please don’t, Stephen.” 

“No, I’m not. Don’t make a fuss about 
it.” Carey turned away, selfish as every 
man and woman is selfish when mind and 
body are centred upon one object, to the 
exclusion of all others. 

Daisy laughed her silly, light little 
laugh. “Oh, very well! Have it your 
own way!” 

But Father James stepped forward, 
breaking the silence he had hitherto pre- 
served. “Stephen,” he said, “listen here! 
We'll have a game of forty-five, and not 
mind the bridge to-night; then we can 
all be playing. Do, for the sake of old 
times!” 

Distinctly, unmistakably Carey hesi- 
tated; then some thought of his own or 
something in the old priest’s face made 
his decision for him. 

“All right! Very well!” he 
brusquely. 

And until the clock chimed twelve, and 
exhaustion was written on more than one 
face, Father James kept the game alive, 
stifling his own yawns, spurring the lag- 
ging players, clinging to his position as a 
soldier defends his flag. 


“Oh, 


said 






































































CHAPTER XXIV 


That night the threatened rain came, 
breaking in a torrent—a deluge—such as 
Irish skies can so readily produce. All 
through the night it poured upon the 
roof, relentless, unsparing; and in the 
morning Isabel, looking from her win- 
dow, saw a garden green with moisture, 
paths that were no longer paths, but 
streams, and ‘a sky that hung grey and 
low over the earth, seeming to pour forth 
its very heart in a flood of tears. 

At breakfast the one topic of conver- 
sation was the weather—its effect upon 
the crops, its probable continuance, its 
possible abatement; for now that the 
longed-for change had come, everybody 
was clamouring for the dry warmth of 
the past weeks. At half past nine Ca- 
rey’s motor came round to the door; and 
in a swish and swirl of mud, Isabel saw 
him drive away with Tom Norris, while 
her heart beat to his last smile and to his 
last words, called back through the storm 
of rain, “I’ll be back as early as I can. 
Mind you wait tea for me!” 

Then there had begun for her that 
thing of weariness—a hopelessly wet day 
in somebodly else’s country house. Af- 
ter breakfast, Daisy had departed to the 
kitchen to consult with the cook; Mary, 
with an air of importance, had an- 
nounced that she had letters to write; 
while Father James, taxing his imagina- 
tion to the uttermost, had volunteered to 
teach her bézique. Bézique, therefore, 
they had played until lunch-time, when 
they had both laid down the cards with 
secret relief. At lunch the spirits of the 
whole party obviously flagged, and sub- 
jects of interest ran low, the talk for the 
most part dwelling upon Ted’s cold 
and the fact that the doctor had pre- 
scribed another day in bed. After the 
meal, Daisy’s duties being done and 
Mary’s letters written, the three girls 
were constrained to leave Father James 
to his office and retire to the drawing- 
room, to wear away the afternoon as 
best they could, until five o’clock brought 
tea and the return of the men. 

In the drawing-room all the windows 
were ‘shut to keep out the rain, and a 
smell of must seemed to emanate from 
the furniture, drawn forth by the close 
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dampness of the air. The whole room 
wore a melancholy suggestion of au- 
tumn, impossible to reconcile with yes- 
terday’s summer sunshine; and as they 
entered it, Isabel looked longingly toward 
the empty grate. 

Daisy followed the look. “We almost 
might have a fire!” 

But Mary looked stern and instant 
disapproval. “A fire? Nonsense! We'd 
be suffocated. I wish I had stopped in 
town last night. The country is sick- 
ening on a wet day!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! If we hadn’t a 
wet day now and then I’d never get my 
mending done. I may as well go and get 
my work-basket now!” 

Daisy departed, virtuously and unim- 
aginatively content; and Isabel droppea 
into the long wicker chair with an air of 
lazy indolence. Whether this action had 
in its essence something irritating to 
Mary, or whether the wet, disappointing 
day had worked upon her nerves, it is 
impossible to say, but she walked to the 
piano with an obvious air of annoyance 
and picked up her Tolstoy, lying where 
she had left it the day before. She 
opened the book, glanced at the pages, 
then threw it aside and seated herself on 
the edge of the piano stool. 

For a minute or two she played dis- 
connectedly, then she shot a swift glance 
at Isabel from under her evelashes. 

“By the way, Isabel, why is it you 
haven’t congratulated me? Everybody 
else has.” 

Isabel turned, her colour slightly 
heightened. “Oh, I don’t know! I 
thought ’twas the man that was always 
congratulated.” 

Mary reddened in her own turn, and 
played a chord or two. “I never knew 
you were an authority on etiquette!” 

“T’m not. I only thought 34 

“What ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” With a sense of 
being bated, Isabel turned away and 
looked through the glass door at the 
dripping garden. 

At the action, Mary let her hands 
drop from the keys, and wheeled round 
on the piano stool. 

“Tsabel,” she said suddenly. “I'd like 
very much to know what you really think 
about Owen and me being engaged.” 
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With the instinct of facing an antago- 
nist, Isabel withdrew her eyes from the 
garden and met Mary’s interrogative 
glance. 

“T don’t think at all,” she said. “Why 
should I think?” 

‘Because you're not quite an imbecile. 
You must think something.” 

“Well, and if I do?” 

“Then, why won’t you tell me what it 
is?” 

Isabel’s temper, always quick, rose 
hotly at the persistence. 

“Perhaps if I did tell you, it mightn’t 
please you.” 

“Then it’s something nasty ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

This time it was Mary’s temper that 
was stung. She shut the piano sharply, 
and walked across the room to Isabel’s 
chair. 

“Look here, Isabel,’ she said, “I’ve 
had enough of this. Kindly explain 
exactly what you mean!” 

Isabel looked up at her, and all the old 
dislike was patent in the glance that they 
exchanged. “Very well!” she said reck- 
lessly. “I'll tell you if you like. It’s 
just this. I didn’t congratulate you, be- 
cause I don’t think you are to be con- 
gratulated. I don’t envy any one who is 
going to marry Owen Power.” 

Whatever Mary had expected, she had 
not expected this; and in her amazed an- 
ger, she stammered— 

“I'd like to know exactly what that 
means?” 

“Nothing. Just what I say.” 

She laughed loudly and sarcastically. 

“Not a very convincing statement, I’m 
afraid! Have you nothing to add to 
it?” 

“Nothing.” 

For a moment they continued to look 
at each other, and in Mary’s hard glance 
and tightened lips there was all the preju- 
dice, the impregnable bigotry that in time 
to come would hedge round her husband 
and her children. 

“Then I’m afraid it doesn’t injure 
Owen very much,” she said; “and if you 
take my advice, Isabel, you’ll be careful 
for your own sake how you air your sen- 
timents. It wouldn’t be wise to make an 


‘ enemy of him, after that night in the 


Lover’s Walk!” She laughed again, her 


spiteful, cutting laugh; and before [sabel 
could retaliate—before she could extri- 
cate the barbed shaft lying in the words 
—turned on her heel and marched out of 
the room with stiff shoulders and head 
held virtuously high. 

All through the succeeding period of 
solitude and the subsequent hour of 
Daisy’s chatter, Isabel puzzled over the 
thrust, trying vainly to find its meaning, 
striving to understand whether it veiled 
a threat; then tea and the arrival of 
Carey and Tom Norris banished it from 
her mind, and when she retired to her 
room to dress for dinner her interest, 
her excitement and her sense of in- 
definite anticipation were surging 
through her again, hot and exhilarating 
as before. 

Carey was alone in the drawing-room 
when she came downstairs, but at their 
first words Father James appeared, his 
breviary under his arm. 

“Well! Well! Well!” he said cheer- 
fully. “And do you know that the rain 
is nearly stopped?” 

“Nearly stopped, is it?” said Carey not 
very interestedly. 

“Nearly stopped, indeed! Praise be to 
God! Maybe we'll have a fine day to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, goodness, I hope so!” said Isabel 
fervently. “To-day was terrible.” 

Carey looked at her and smiled. “Was 
it very dull?” 

She shook her head, but her eyes spar- 
kled. “I suppose ’twas better than being 
out in the wet.” 

“Better! Good Lord, no! The rain 
was splendid; the rain was magnificent. 
There’s a feeling about scudding along 
in the car over wet roads that has no 
equal. Any fool can go out in fine 
weather. I wish I could show you what 
I mean!” His eyes turned involuntarily 
toward the windows, beyond which the 
grey sky was showing rifts of watery 
light. 

As he looked, Tom Norris strolled in 
from the hall. “It’s going to clear up, 
after all!” he announced. “Where are 
the girls? It’s ten past seven.” He com- 
pared his watch with the gilt clock on the 
mantelpiece. ’ 

At that moment Daisy hurried in, full 
of apologies. “I’m awfully sorry to be 
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late! Let’s go to dinner now; Polly will 
be in in a minute.” 

“In? Is she out?” asked Tom. 

“Yes. She said she should get a 
breath of air, if she was to catch her 
death from it. She was awfully cross 
after lunch, and dashed off without a 
word to anybody. I don’t know what 
was the matter with her.” 

Tom laughed and whistled. “I tell 
you what,” he said, “Master Owen will 
have to mind his P’s and Q’s with Mary. 
But come along in, I have a raging appe- 
tite.” 

They all filed into the dining-room, and 
were barely seated at table when the 
banging of the hall door announced the 
return of the truant. 

Without ceremony Mary walked in. 
Her hat and fair hair were both plenti- 
fully sprinkled with rain, and her short 
skirt was splashed with mud; but her 
cheeks were red from exercise, and there 
was decision and energy in the carriage 
of her head. 

Tom glanced up from his plate with a 
quizzical glance. “Hallo, Polly!” he said. 
“T never thought ’twould take you like 
that. “Pon my word, I didn’t!” 

Mary took off her hat and threw it on 
a chair; then she seated herself next to 
Father James and began to rub her hands, 
which were wet and red from exposure 
to the weather. 

“Didn’t you?” she said coolly. “I’m 
glad I’m interesting for once.” 

Tom pretended not to hear. “Just 
imagine a sensible girl like you driven 
to meandering by yourself on a wet 
evening! God help us! Love must be a 
terrible disease !” 

“Tis well, then, you were innoculated 
so young! Stephen, can I have some 
soup ?” 

In banter and chaff between brother 
and sister, the dinner wore on until des- 
sert was laid upon the table; then Tom, 
losing interest in the game, turned his 
attention to the rest of the company. 

“You’re very quiet this evening, 
Father James,” he said. ‘“What’s the 
matter with you?” 

Father James, who had been listening 
to a low murmur of conversation car- 
ried on by Carey and Isabel under cover 
of Tom’s noisy jesting, started almost 
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guiltily. “Nothing is the matter,” he 
said. “I suppose I’m a bit dull from be- 
ing in all day.” 

“Dull? Lord, no wonder! I felt like 
a stewed rabbit up in town.” 

“Why don’t you all go out, then?” 
said Mary. “’Tisn’t at all a bad night 
now.” 

As she spoke, she pushed away her 
plate, rose, and sauntered to the window. 


“I wouldn’t mind another turn my-_ 


self, if any one else is on for it. Will 
you come, Daisy?” 

Daisy rose. “I can’t, Polly. I must 
go and tuck Ted in. He'll cry if I don’t. 
Perhaps Isabel will go.” 

Mary received the suggestion in cold 
silence; Isabel reddened at the obvious 
slight, and Carey stood up with some pre- 
cipitation. 

“Is there any notepaper in the desk, 
Daisy?” he asked. “I want to write a 
letter.” 

“Yes, there is, Stephen. I was writ- 
ing there before dinner.” 

It was Father James who answered; 
and, as if fearing his statement might be 
doubted, he went across to the desk and 
drew forth notepaper and envelopes. 

At this point, Mary turned away from 
the window and took up her hat. 

“Well, who’s coming?” 

Father James took an undecided look 
at Carey; but, as he saw him seat him- 
self at the desk with businesslike de- 
cision, his expression relaxed. 

“I’m on for a turn, Mary,” he said. 
“If you'll wait while I get my hat.” 

“All right, Father James! Tom, what 
about you?” 

Tom looked after Isabel, who was 
walking out of the room in Daisy’s wake. 

Mary stamped her foot. “Come on, 
for goodness’ sake! Don’t be always 
hanging between two fires. I had a let- 
ter to-day from Aileen Burke, and there’s 
a message in it for you.” 

Mary knew her brother. There was 
no more hesitation; and when Father 
James appeared at the doorway with his 
hat in his hand, the three adventurers 
sallied forth into the hall. 

Carey, sitting at the desk, heard the 


sound of their feet on the bare boards, : 


heard their talk and laughter, then heard 
the shutting of the hall door. 
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Nothing in the world could have 
seemed to him so significant, so porten- 
tous, as that shutting of the door. By 
its heavy sound, convention—family in- 
fluence—even friendship seemed to be 
shut away, leaving him alone with the 
subtle, secret things that lodge in a man’s 
soul. The silence that succeeded was 
intense; he found himself listening, the 
pen upraised in his hand, the sheet of 
paper before him still clean. 

But nothing came—not a breath, not a 
rustle. He dipped his pen into the ink; 
he wrote the date at the top of his let- 
ter; then suddenly, with an overmaster- 
ing, irresistible impulse, he pushed the 
writing materials from him, stood up, 
and crossing the hall, walked into the 
drawing-room. 

In the drawing-room the curtains had 
been drawn; on the centre table stood a 
lamp with a yellow shade, and seated 
within the circle of its light—her elbows 
on the table, her head supported by her 
hands—sat Isabel, with Mary’s Tolstoy 
open before her. 

At Carey’s entrance she started and 
jumped to her feet, causing the book to 
fall to the ground. 

“Goodness! How you frightened me!” 
she said, a dry, nervous catch clipping 
her words. 

For answer, Carey came forward, 
picked up the book, and handed it to her. 

“Why aren’t you with the others?” 
he asked. ‘‘Why are you here by your- 
self?” 

She laughed, still nervous, still over- 
strung. “Oh,” they didn’t want me; 
Mary Norris didn’t want me. Couldn’t 
you see?” 

The words were poured forth quickly, 
but it was the quickness of irrelevance. 
Each knew by intuition that both ques- 
tion and answer were mere convention- 
alities, cloaking the thoughts that were 
racing through their minds. 

For a moment Carey stood silent and 
undecided ; then he walked to the win- 
dow and drew back the curtain. 

“It’s quite fine,” he said, looking out. 
“There’s even a moon trying to come 
out. Look!” 

Isabel was standing by the table, the 
book in her hand, the yellow lamplight 
falling on her dress. 


“Look! 


Come here!” 

With her pulses throbbing and with a 
strange sensation in her throat, she came 
toward him across the silent room. 


“The rain is 


“Look!” he said again. 


over.” 
“Yes.” The word was spoken auto- 
matically. She was conscious of nothing 


but his near presence, their intimate 
companionship in the’ dim window. 

“Look here,” Carey said suddenly in 
a tense, abrupt tone. “Let me take you 
out! Come with me in the car for half 
an hour!” 

Isabel turned to him, her eyes alight 
and incredulous. 

“In the car?” 

“Why not? Where’s the objection? 
If people can go for a walk, why not for 
a drive?” The faint opposition lent heat 
to his desire. 

“But could we?” 

He caught the note of yielding in her 
voice; he seized upon it greedily. 

“Of course. Come on! Any minute 
they may be back.” The fever in his 
thoughts ran through his voice, and its 
tone dominated her. Across the room 
the quiet lamp was making a pool of 
light ; but outside, in the struggling dim- 
ness of moon and cloud, there was a sense 
of elemental things. She looked through 
the window and her senses seemed to 
waver, swimming out upon the darkness. 

“Very well!” she said below her 
breath. “Very well!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


“We'll go by the garden.” 

Carey’s voice was low, betraying the 
nervous tenseness of the man ridden by 
his desires and devoured by the fear that 
they may be thwarted. Walking across 
the room, he caught the handle of the 
glass door, and Isabel heard him swear 
below his breath as the rusty lock 
creaked and groaned under his pressure. 

At last it swung open; and the clear 
air, drenched into added freshness, blew 
in across the room, making the lamp 
flame quiver. 

“What about coats?” she whispered 
“We can’t go like this.” 
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Carey paused in the act of stepping 
into the garden, and laughed with sudden 
embarrassment. “Of course!” he said 
awkwardly. “I was forgetting coats.” 

With instinctive caution, like people 
who are subconsciously sensitive of a 
guilty act, they stepped quickly and si- 
lently back across the room and out into 
the hall. 

“There’s nothing of mine here,” Isabel 
said in the same lowered voice, as they 
stopped before the laden hat-stand. 

“Never mind! Take anything. What 
about this?” He unhooked a long tweed 
ulster and held it up. 

“That’s Mary’s.” 

“Then put it on—and let Mary be use- 
ful for once in her life!” 

They both: laughed inaudibly, as he 
held the coat out for her and she slipped 
her arms into the sleeves. 

“Now, a hat! Can you manage this?” 
He took down a tweed shooting-hat. 

She looked at it doubtfully. “ ’Twill 
be fearfully big.” 

“All the better! ’Twill stick on!” 

She laughed again softly and excit- 
edly, as she put on the hat and drew it 
down over her ears. 

“What on earth do I look like?” 

He paused in the act of putting on his 
own coat and looked down at the face 
raised to his. 

“Irresistible!” he said curtly, and turn- 
ing on his heel he led the way back across 
the drawing-room and through the open 
glass door. 

As she followed him into the garden, 
he paused to close it. 

“We can come back by the hall door,” 
he explained. “Now, right across the 
strawberry-beds to the little gate in the 
wall! Give me your hand. *Iwould be 
a nasty place to stumble.” 

Unresistingly she let him lead her 
through the darkness, the heavy wet rhu- 
barb leaves flapping against her skirts, 
the ghostly apple trees drooping dark and 
rain-laden above her head. It was only 
when they had passed through the gar- 
den door and emerged into the big, paved 
farmyard that he released her hand. 

“Now, we're safe!” he said. “It’s a 
matter of minutes now!” 

Very carefully he struck a match, 
guarding it from the damp air; and hav- 
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ing taken his bearings, walked across to 
the great gate of the coach-house and 
lifted the iron bar from its socket. He 
swore again, as the bar _ reluctantly 
yielded; then he stepped back, as the 
heavy doors swung outward. 

In the shadows of the whitewashed 
house the car loomed black and impres- 
sive. He stepped up to it, striking an- 
other match. 

“Mike hasn’t put a sponge to her yet. 
The idle ruffian! You won’t mind?” 

“No. Of course not!” 

“Right! Then in you get!” 

Burning with excitement, living as she 
had never lived before save in her 
dreams, Isabel stepped into the car, but- 
toning up her coat and pulling her hat 
well down over her hair. 

In another moment the lamps were 
lighted, the engines set in motion, and 
the car was a restive animal, trembling, 
quivering to be off. Carey mounted to 
his place, and with a silence and precision 
that seemed to Isabel magical, they 
glided out into the yard and down the 
long, wet avenue. 

She drew a sharp breath, and leant 
back in her seat, clasping her hands upon 
her knees, as her eyes took in the fleeting 
vision of the house with its lighted win- 
dows, and her face was assailed by the 
cool, delicious sweep of damp night air. 
It was the same attitude that she had 
assumed on the day, weeks ago, that she 
had first occupied this place at Carey’s 
side—the same position, the same cir- 
cumstance—yet what leagues had been 
covered in the field of intimacy since that 
first drive! 

The five-barred gate at the end of the 
avenue was open, and without pause he 
guided the car out into the boreen with 
the high white hedges where the luxurious 
scent of the hawthorn was lying heavy 
on the air. The remembrance of her 
drive in Mrs. Power’s carriage flashed 
back upon Isabel with the warm, envelop- 
ing perfume, as they splashed down the 
lane and over the small stone bridge. 

Emerging upon the high road, a choice 
of ways became inevitable, and she felt 
her heart bound with new excitement as 
Carey discarded the direction of Water- 
ford and turning the car to the right, 
headed for the open country. 
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On any night the adventure would 
have been breathless; but to-night the 
elements conspired with fate in the mak- 
ing of an effect. As they passed into the 
wide roadway—the whole panorama of 
the sky opened before them—the great 
ragged space of the heavens rent by the 
moon’s knife; the clouds, massed in 
grey banks to the likeness of towers, 
ramparts, castles; the moon herself, al- 
ternately revealed and hidden as the 
rolling veil of mist was blown over her 
pale face. It was a wonderful sky pic- 
ture, pregnant with mystery, suggestion, 
peril; but Isabel, looking up from her 
own wild thoughts, found no fear, no 
menace in its wide, wind-swept surface. 

Like a great beast, the car sped on- 
ward over the wet and shining roadway, 
past thick hedges, trees in full leaf, vast 
corn-fields that in the ghostly light 
looked like grey, encroaching seas. No 
word was spoken as they fled on, gaining 
speed with the flying moments. It was 
a mad drive—mad as the thoughts that 
were racing through their minds. Death 
would have come to either of them then 
without a tremor; for in every life there 
is at least one such hour as this—when 
physical danger and moral danger are 
alike meaningless, when the soul lifts to 
the immensity of conscious power, defy- 
ing fate. 

Onward, onward into the night they 
ploughed, the mysterious country flying 
by them, the water hissing from the 
swirling wheels. Here and there a gate- 
post flashed by, vividly white; here and 
there a cottage shot into the darkness, 
the coppery-pink of its windows forming 
the high lights in a picture where dense 
black tree-trunks were the shadows. 
Each landmark on the road fled past, 
barely waking recognition in Carey’s 
mind. The Police Barrack, with its 
sharp white outline ; the railway cutting, 
where the car seemed to leap as it shot 
across the rails; the forked roads, con- 
juring the gallows of old times or the 
staked body of the suicide; the scattered 
lights of Kilmacthomas, where the road 
for the first time faces the mountains 
that lie behind Dungarvan! 

Like a fiend unloosed, the car thun- 
dered on—on toward the mountains and 
the sea. For the first time since they 


had left Kilmeaden, Isabel turned and 
looked at Carey, seated tense and rigid 
at the wheel. 

“How far have we come?” 

“Fifteen miles.” The words seemed 
phantom things, caught and tossed to her 
by the wind. 

“How far are we going?” 

Either he could not or he would not 
hear ; for he urged the car forward, tak 
ing no notice of the question. 

Up hill they sped, down hill, then once 
more up hill to the handful of houses, 
scarcely worth the name of village, that 
crowns the summit of the land; then 
once again the road dropped steeply— 
down, down, past the sparse trees, past 
the barren fields that whisper of the 
coast, until at last, with what seemed 
like a great convulsion, the car groane:| 
to the sharply applied brake, quivering 
through all its powerful frame like a 
living thing, and stopped to its master’s 
bidding. 

Isabel caught her breath, sharply, audi 
bly; Carey leant back in his seat, in- 
active for a moment after the immense 
strain of the drive. At last he turned 
and looked at her. 

“Was there ever a drive like that?” 

His voice was low and unlike itself; 
and Isabel sat silent. 

“That was living, wasn’t it?” 

She whispered something, but neither 
of them heard any word. 

Then he stood up, a powerful, som- 
bre figure in the deserted silence of the 
night. 

“Let us get out! Do you know that 
that’s Dungarvan just below us—that 
Helvic Head and Ardmore are round to 
the right? We're almost in County 
Cork.” 

He spoke rapidly, uncertainly, and 
stepping to the ground, he leant against 
the car, as if still exhausted from his tre- 
mendous achievement. 

“Come!” he said at last, turning to her 
suddenly. 

Obediently she rose, and for a moment 
paused on the step of the car, looking 
down at him. 

That moment was supreme; their eyes, 
meeting in the gloom, spoke secret 
things; their souls found each other in 
the profound solitude. In perfect si- 





























lence Carey put out his arms and lifted 
her from her place. 

He lifted her down, but his arms did 
not relax as her feet touched the ground. 

Thrilled and quivering, she stood mo- 

tionless in his embrace, conscious of his 
eyes fixed upon her, intimately con- 
scious of the hard throbbing of his heart 
—that sensation which every woman ex- 
periences for the first time with wonder 
and with fear. 

“You know,,don’t you, why I brought 
you here?” 

Her lips parted, but again no word 
came. She was aware in every fibre of 
his intensity, of his passion, of the real- 
ity that was sweeping through their lives. 

“T wanted you away from Kilmeaden 
—I wanted you all to myself. Do you 
understand? All to myself. I’ve been 
mad for you for weeks—for weeks. 
Ever since I first saw you I’ve wanted 
this. There’s no use denying it, there’s 
no use fighting it. Every man has his 
day. Why shouldn’t I have mine?” 
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She struggled a little in his clasp. 

“Look at me!” he said. “Look at me! 
I’ve pictured this a hundred times—a 
thousand times; and a thousand times 
I’ve trampled it down. But it’s no good! 
It’s no good! You're always before me 
—your eyes—your hair—your mouth.” 
He bent suddenly and kissed her—kissed 
her violently. 

“Do you care for me? Tell me! Do 
you ?” 

She struggled again; then his passion 
kindled a fire in her; she threw back her 
head with a wild, free gesture, and her 
eyes blazed as they met his. 

“Yes, I care. I’ve always cared.” 

For acknowledgment he released her 
suddenly, and taking her face between 
his hands, turned it up to the wan light. 

“Ts that the truth? The honest truth?” 

Her glance answered his, burningly, 
seriously. “Yes; the honest truth.” 

His hands dropped with a gesture of 
finality. “Then, by God,” I’d go down to 
hell for you!” 


(To be continued) 
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mee VERY period of vital 
mi literature is followed by 
a nerveless period of im- 
Hitation. Then after a 
m time the outworn fash- 
wions are swept away by 
Sometab dammed a rising school. Fliza- 
be than imagination dwindled to the fan- 
tastic rhetoric and unshapely conceits of 
the “metaphysical” pseudo-poets. Against 
these Pope and his contemporaries pro- 
tested in theory and practice. The Queen 
Anne wits insisted-on regularity of 
thought and clear style, Each line ran 
straight and was planed off square on 
the end. Every metaphor was required 
to pass the entrance examination: “Are 
you an anarchist?” “Are you a biga- 





mist?” Soon all London learned the 
trick and hundreds of little poets did a 
mail-order business in ready-to-wear 
couplets. After a time they were driven 
out of the market by Wordsworth, the 
first of the nature fakirs, and there rose 
the new order of poets, who went in for 
liberty, lyrism, ornithology, botany and 
rustic delights. Then poetry declined 
down the ample slopes of Tennyson and 
srowning. After them the lines between 
the schools cross each other and grow 
indistinct... By 1850 everybody knew 
everything that the world was doing and 
thinking. All kinds of literature flour- 
ished in some degree. Every form of 
poetry that had ever been tried was tried 
again and with fair success. It follows 
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that we who live in the flats beneath the 
Victorian plateau try every kind of poetry 
and succeed in none. Hence magazine 
verse. Current pseudo-poetry might be 
divided into some fifty groups. Follow- 
ing are analyses of a few: 
Exursit I 
The Pseudo-Celtic 

This style of poetry is written chiefly 
by the near-Irish of London, Edinburgh, 
New York and Paterson, New Jersey. 
The ingredients are ghosts, melancholy 
and Irish geography. 

Example: 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
TED-NA-BEAR 
The desolate graves of .Ted-na-bear 
Yawn wide for the souls that come no more. 
They have ridden away in the dusky air 
And shriek on the hills of Soroshore. 
Oh, Clontarf strand will weep to-night 
And the cottage smoke will turn to white 
Like the head of a bald man’s hair. 


And every grave is a heart of stone 

With faith departed and fled away, 
Gone with the wicked Sidhe, flown, far flown, 

Over the crags of Knocknarea. 
The pale red moon drops tears of blood. 
The wan mists rise o’er Kenmare flood, 

And the wild black host has gone forth to 

slay. 
Exurnir IT 
The Pseudo-Military 

Class IV, Subdivision C, of this class 
consists of versifications of the Army and 
Navy Register and a Handbook of Dates. 
The purpose is to excite patriotism by 
means of historical names. Most of the 
species in this group are easy to write 
and are widely enjoyed by the masses. 
Among books useful to the military poet 
may be mentioned the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, A Child’s History of 
the United States and Anthologies of 
sritish poetry from the Old Testament 
to Mr. Kipling and Mr. Newbolt. 


Example: 
THE MASTERS OF THE MAIN 
Whatever race would conquer, 
Whatever race would win, 
Must dip in blood and brine and mud, 
Must dip in to the chin. 
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The peaceful landlocked nations 
That never sailed the sea, 

What are they but the Negro, 
The Hindoo and Chinee?— 

The Russian and the Tartar, 
The red American,— 

These never fared to sea nor dared 
The storms that test a man. 


The Norsemen sailed to Sicily, 
They made the bone of France. 
The Saxons sailed to England 
And gave the gods a chance. 
The English and the Spanish 
Turned red the raging main, 
And Spain was lord of Europe 
Till England vanquished Spain. 


Until he got a navy 
The Jap made paper fans. 
He minded his own business, 
Not any other man’s. 
Now through the blue Pacific 
His black destroyers dart. 
He studies English history 
And thinks no more of art. 


O Farragut and Nelson, 
Your flag is in the skies. 
On Togo’s panting warships 
The cross of England flies. 
The sun ne’er sets on carnage, 
The red blood never dries. 


O Drake, and Grant, and Raleigh, 
On, on to take the town! 

The French that fought at Marathon 
Will beat the traitors down. 

“Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus, 
“Will not the villain drown?” 


But Bunker Hill is standing 
Where Waterloo was won. 

And not a man of all the fleet 
Knew when the fight was done. 

For Pickett’s charge at Blenheim 
Told us our flag was there. 

The Kaiser drew his sword and clave 
The fighting Téméraire. 


Exursir IIT 
The Pseudo Sonnet in Obscurity 


Class II-A of this group is the Sonnet 
in Sonorous Negatives. It is a very 
minor form, and is extensively practised 
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by the American Federation of Minor 
Poets, of which a walking delegate is 
Mr. George Cabot Lodge. 


Example: 


UNREQUITED INTUITIONS 


Innumerable lights, unseen, unknown, 
That burn unhindered by the irreverent eye, 
Beyond the horizon’s unscanned witchery, 
Scen by the sight of gods and bards alone, 
How strong and undissuadable is grown 
The aurora borealis in the sky, 
The unguessed dim echoes of the flames that, 
shy 
Yet lovely, are the pathways to the throne. 


Ignorant of the multitudinous light, 
We, unabashed and unafraid, look out 
With our imperfect glimmerings of sight, 
Catch the supernal halo round about 
The unspeakable deep sources of your might 
And with unquestioning faith relinquish 
doubt. 


Exuisit IV 
The Pseudo-Nature Poem 

This type is older than the President 
of the United States, but not so vigorous. 
The sub-species are many. Class II-B, 
Group 4, Subdivision a, consists of an 
outburst about a bird, one bird in one 
place. 


Example: 
TO A SCARLET TANAGER 
O brilliant, bright, red-coated harbinger ! 
I don’t know what you harbinge, but I see 


Your flame amid the branches of the wood 
And contemplate thee with sweet revery. 


Thou art the flash of Spring, the dying glow 
Of autumn and I love the warmth of you. 

You art the red blood of the year and flow 
Through Nature’s veins as wetly as the dew. 


Thou hath made this a bright red-letter day 
And printed in red ink this poet’s word. 
I'll send you to the Outlook right away 
And build a cage for thee, immortal bird. 


Exuisirt V 


The Pseudo-Devotional Poem 
Under this head fall several main 
classes, which range from paraphrases 
of familiar lines out of evangelical hymns 
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to obscure compounds of médizval sym- 
bols. Specimens of the latter class are 
produced by worshippers of stained glass 
and amateurs of the Gothic. Examples 
are inadmissible on the score of good 
taste. 

Exuisit VI 


The Pseudo-Persian 


The essential characteristic of this kind 
of poetry is a gentle pessimism. Pessi- 
mism sounds wise and sheds upon the 
poorest thought a tinge of intellectual 
distinction which only an expert can tell 
from genuine colour. The Western mind 
will accept anything in the way of Ori- 
ental ideas, pottery or rugs. Modern, 
acid-treated Omar looks as well as the 
true antique and gives a warm glow to 
any well-appointed library. The ingredi- 
ents of pseudo-Persian verse are wine, 
roses, Fate and proper names easily ob- 
tained from any rug-dealer’s catalogue. 
It is a common error to suppose that the 
mark of the real Khorasan is the one- 
two-blank-three Fitzgerald rhyme design. 
Regular quatrains may preserve all the 
essentials, as in the first two of the fol- 
lowing stanzas. Imitation Persian is 
easily woven by poets who cannot think; 
for the subject may change from Rubai 
to Rubai, even from line to line, and the 
printer will attend to the capitals. 


Examples : 


This Rose hath lain upon thy Lady's Breast 
And yet its Petals curl and fade away. 
So will She die when Time and Fate have 

pressed 
The Wine from her young Life, ah well-a- 
day! 


For Beauty shall not live one Hour the more 
For being beautiful. Good Wine will spill 
As easily as bad, and Fate will pour 
Good Wine and bad to Waste with equal 
Will. 
Life hath not told me what its Secret was 
Nor spelled one Syllable of Final Laws. 
For all its Words were put in Question Form, 
And every Day it asked me Why Because? 


Yet Wise Men will not spend their Breath to 
curse 
A dull unwitting Chance that might be worse. 
For they will find that Life can be turned up 
And read hindforemost like a Poet’s Verse. 
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Exursir VII 
The Pseudo-Greek 


Subdivision I, A, 1 (a) of this class is 
much occupied by Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
The method consists of taking a Greek 
legend and injecting modern emotions 
into it, as in “Ulysses” and “Marpessa.” 
Will Marpessa choose Apollo like a 
proper Greek lady? Not at all. That 
sort of miscegnation has caused unhappi- 
ness in many a humble attic home. Greek 
gods had bad tempers and irregular 
habits. Marpessa chooses the human 
lover, Idas, so that she can have real 
babies and go to Mothers’ Congresses. 
When Mr. Phillips’s Ulysses, properly 
disciplined by the modern spirit, philan- 
ders with the demi-goddess, Calypso, 
there is nothing seriously Pittsburgh in 
the situation. His stout domestic heart 
longs for his own fireside and is no more 
deeply impressed by Calypso than by a 
plaster cast. He is anhungered for a 
human breast; he wants his wife and his 
slippers. Any Greek legend can be 
treated with this modern home-mother- 
and-facts preparation and made to look 
like new. Suppose we take the story of 
Ganymede. According to the Greek, he 
was so handsome that Zeus chose him 
for cupbearer and raised him among the 
immortals. The Greek mind assumed 
that Ganymede was proud of his eleva- 
tion, but the Greeks were slave-owners 
and therefore incompetent to deal with 
the problems of free labour. We know 
that Ganymede did not like his place as 
butler on Olympus, and we may conceive 
him giving notice in the following terms: 


O Zeus, my father, send me home again, 

To one brief day of life upon the earth. 

For thy benignant smile awakes in me 

The memory of my father, Tros, my father 

In human woe and human happiness. 

No smile upon the perfect face of Zeus 

Shines like the love upon my father’s brow 

Seamed by the aching years of life. He came 

Out of the olden vigor of the world, 

The race that reared the solid walls of Troy, 

A simple shepherd bred of Nature’s heart, 

Who when the black hulls scarred the Trojan 
shore 

Laid by the peaceful crook and grasped the 
spear. 


There came a day when his unguided flocks 
Huddled in mild dismay upon the wold, 

When to our little house the neighbours came, 
To comfort her who sat in loneliness, 
Callirrhoé, my mother. 


(Notice that touch of the Indiana 

farm. ) 
In the gloom 
Beneath a shepherd’s mantle lay a form 
As in a moveless sleep. ‘Ah, mother mine, 
Then I became thy husband and thy son, 
Took up the simple cares that he had taught 
And watched our flocks until the trembling 
hour 

When earth sank dizzily beneath my feet 
And mighty wings swept rushing at my head, 
As up from Ida’s crown I whirled to Heaven. 


Then he goes on to explain how he 
first saw his girl: 


Neszxa from her father’s cottage came 
And joined him by his flocks. Mine grazed 
beside. 
And she whose lithe and childish loveliness 
Dawned but a pace from where I stood enrapt, 
Her black hair scarcely to my shoulder high, 
Grew all the world. Hadst thou forgotten her 
When to my lot thy highest favour fell ? 
When round me swept the eagle’s sudden cloud 
I was stooped down to pluck a flower for her. 
I dropped it there and there it withered lay 
Until she came and knew the flower we loved, 
Kissed it and put it in her girdle close, 
Then mourned across the plains in loneliness 
And wondered why I went and came no more. 


Ah, could I be the shepherd lad again 

And kiss her sorrowful lips to joy once more, 
Stir from her heart the colour to her cheeks, 
Caress the lines away, I would not ask 

For other life on earth or on Olympus. 

More earth holds not, and Heaven, ah, Heaven 

is cold. 
Send me to earth, O Zeus, send me to earth. 


Exursitr VIII 
The Pseudo-Allegorical 
This is an easy style in which to mer- 
cerise a commonplace and make it a 
symbolic idea. The persons of the poem 
are a few lay figures, such as sculptors 
put on soldiers’ monuments. These en- 
gage in a moral conversation. A little 
colour can be splashed on to their gar- 
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ments and movement can be suggested 
by a canvas wind machine. 

Example: 

METHOUGHT 

I met a Figure on a wooded way. 
Upon her flowing robe the ace of spades 

Made a black blot, and she did softly play 
A Jew’s-harp in the silence of the glades. 

And after her two other Figures came, 

Mysterious as though they had no name. 


One held its hand against its forehead white. 
The other’s hair flowed out upon the wind; 

It stared steadfastly neither left nor right. 
I looked again and saw that it was blind. 


“Who are ye?” cried I. Said the first, “I be 
She whom to double is to be undone, 
Save my companion Thought stand next to 


thee, 
Or my companion Guesswork: choose which 
one!” 
They passed, and ’mid the dripping of my 
tears 


I knew they were the Spirits of the Years. 


Exuisit IX 
The Pseudo-Elegiac 


One of the most populous divisions of 
this class is Group IV-C, 3, z, which 
embraces poems about poems, poets and 
poetry. Bardets, versalators, and manu- 
facturers of Postum poetry have an 
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almost human passion for the work of 
the master poets and they are convinced 
of the dignity of the poetic art. They 
frequently affirm in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly that “We are a glori- 
ous company,” or address “Milton and 
Keats, my brothers through the years,” 
or exclaim, “O all ye little poet folk, keep 
on, keep on, the time shall be when we 
shall cease to be a joke and men will 
honour minstrelsy.” A common expres- 
sion of the self-fertilised muse is an ad- 
dress of approval to some established 
poet: 


Example : 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “THE SENSITIVE 
PLANT,” “CANCELLED PASSAGE OF 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT,” “THE 
CLOUD,” “ODE IO LIBERTY,” “FRAG- 
MENTS,” “JUVENILIA,” “ADDENDA,” 
AND OTHER FAMOUS POEMS. 


Shelley!! thou shalt not die, for I will keep 
Thy spirit fresh in my immortal lines. 

Out of the night of thine eternal sleep 
My rising star breaks into song and shines. 


O ever-running rivers, ancient sea, 
Soul of the West Wind, and O soaring lark, 
Help me to save him. But for you and me 
His work might perish in the ungrateful 
dark. 
John A. Macy. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


BELLES-LETTRES 


The McClure Company: 
Through the Magic Door. By Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

A volume of essays about books, giv- 
ing an account of the author’s literary 
tastes and experiences. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. 

In this series the author treats of 





Dickens, Gissing, Freneau, Longfellow, 
Chesterfield, and others. 


Four Victorian Poets. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. 


A critical study of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Matthew Arnold, D. G. Ros- 
setti, and William Morris. The author's 
aim is to give a just estimate of the 
quality and importance of the work of 
these four Victorian poets. There is an 
introductory chapter which traces the 
course of poetry from 1822 to 1852. 


VERSE, DRAMA 


Brentano’s: 
The Jesters, Adapted from the French of 
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Miguel Zamacois by John N. Raphael. 
A simple story in four acts of verse. 


Electra. By Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. 


A tragedy in one act. 
Drama and Life. By A. B. Walkley. 


The essays in this volume with the 
exception of two, Modern English and 
French Drama and Some French and 
English Plays, reprinted from _ the 
Edinburgh Review, have all been taken 
from the London Times, of which paper 
the author has for many years been 
dramatic critic. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


In the Bend of the Estataue; or, The 
Indian’s Story in the White Man's 
Words. By Samuel Justin Sparks. 

The author tells us that having at- 
tended school with the Indians and hav- 
ing spent some time in Carolina, where 
this story begins, on the site of a one- 
time Indian home, he has been more and 
more impressed with the vastness of the 
misunderstanding between the red and 
the white man, which has caused so 
much suffering and woe. 


The Century Company: 
Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 


This volume includes a reprint of the 
author’s poems originally published un- 
der the titles The Winter Hour and 
Songs of Liberty and also many new 
verses on such themes as “Italy,” ‘“‘Pub- 
lic Events,” “Heart and Soul,” “Mo- 
ments of Italy” and “Moral Beauty or 
Conflict,” together with a few miscel- 
laneous poems. 


Duffield and Company: 


To the End of the Trail. By Richard 
Hovey. [Edited with notes by Mrs. 
Richard Hovey. 

With the exception of some unpub- 
lished plays, the present collection con- 
tains all the important remaining poems 
of Richard Hovey. 


Floyd-Genthner Press: 
Barham Beach. A Poem of Regeneration. 
By Julia Ditto Young. 
The publication in book form of a 
poem written in 1895, whose hero, 
“Theodore,” was suggested by Police 


Commissioner Roosevelt of New York 
City. 


Hicks-Chatten Engraving Company: 
Where Flows Hood River. By Marion 
Cook. 


A volume of short poems with many 
full-page illustrations from photographs 
and drawings by the author. 


Houghton, Miffiin and Company: 
Tragedy. By Ashley H. Thorndike. 

In the series of “The Types of Eng- 
lish Literature,’’ under the general edi- 
torship of William Allan Neilson. The 
author’s aim is to “trace the course of 
English tragedy from its beginnings to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and to indicate the part which it played 
in the history both of the theatre and of 
literature.” He states that all tragedies 
of the sixteenth century are noticed, be- 
cause of their historical interest and 
their close relationship to Shakespeare, 
but that after 1600 only representative 
plays have been considered; that the 
aim of the series has been kept in view, 
and the discussion, whether of individ- 
ual plays or of dramatic conditions, have 
been determined by their importance in 
the study of a literary type. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Unicorn from the Stars, and Other 
Plays. By William B. Yeats and Lady 
Gregory. 

Besides The Unicorn from the Stars, 
a play in three acts, written in collabo- 
ration with Lady Gregory and _per- 
formed for the first time at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, in November, 1907, the 
volume contains two short plays, Cath- 


leen Ni Houlihan and The Hour Glass. 
Mayhew Publishing Company: 


Susanna. By Walter Jasper. 


A drama in five acts, the scenes of 
which are laid just outside of Babylon. 


Sherman, French and Company: 


Voices and Visions. By Clinton Scollard. 
The first extended collection of Mr. 
Scollard’s lyrical work since the publi 
cation of The Lyric Bough in 1904. The 
poems are grouped in three parts: Of 
Life and Nature, From the Book of 
Love and Out of the Orient. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 
D. Appleton and Company: 


Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. Two 
volumes. By David Duncan, LL.D, 

This biography, supplementing Her- 
bert Spencer’s autobiography published 
a few years ago, was written, the author 
states, in accordance with a promise 
made to Mr. Spencer twenty-eight years 
_ago, and that in his will Mr. Spencer 
had the following paragraph inserted: 
“I request that the said David Duncan 
will write a biography in one volume 
of moderate size, in which shall be in- 
corporated such biographical materials 
as I have thought it best not to use my- 
self, together with such selected corre- 
spondence and such unpublished papers 
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as may seem of value, and shall include 
the frontispiece portrait and the pro- 
file portraits and shall add to it a brief 
account of the part of my life which has 
passed since the date at which the Auto- 
biography concludes.” 


The Grafton Press: 


Andrew Ellicott. His Life and Letters. By 
Catharine van Cortlandt Mathews. 


The volume tells much of this man’s 
chief public work, namely, his part in 
the survey and plans of the District of 
Columbia. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. By 
George Herbert Palmer. 


A record of the life of an American 
woman whose work was of historical 
importance in the development of 
education in America. It tells of her 
successful work as president of the 
Wellesley College for seven years as a 
member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, of numerous other 
important boards and commissions, and 
as Dean of the Woman’s Department, 
University of Chicago. There are also 
interesting chapters on her travels in 
Europe, her social life in Cambridge, 
and her quiet poetic days in her country 
home at Boxford. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 


Concerning Lafcadio Hearn. By George M. 
Gould, M.D. With a Bibliography by 
Laura Stedman. 


A study of the life and work of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, dealing with both the good 
and the bad in his character and the 
strong and the weak points in his 
writing. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
My Life and My Lectures. By Lamar Fon- 
taine, C.E., Ph.D. 


Major Lamar Fontaine has told of his 
varied experiences during the sixteen 
years in which he wandered about in 
China, Egypt, India, Palestine, and 
South America; also of his return to 
America and his enlistment in the Tenth 
Mississippi Infantry, of the Confederate 
Army. 


Reminiscences of Senator William M. 
Stewart of Nevada. Edited by George 
Rothwell Brown. 


Reminiscences of Senator Stewart’s 
adventurous life among frontiersmen, 
Indians, ranchmen, miners, judges, 
statesmen. He gives his experiences 
during his twenty-nine years of service 
in the Senate and furnishes character 
sketches of such men as Hannibal Ham- 
lin, Buckalew, Cowan, Foot, Reverdy 
Johnson, John P. Hale, John Sherman, 
Benjamin F. Wade, William P. Fessen- 
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den, Andrew Johnson,. Grant, Chase, 
Sumner, Greeley, Farragut, Sheridan— 
with all of whom he was intimately as- 
sociated. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Memories of Eight Parliaments. By Henry 
’, Lucy. 

The author, known as “Toby, M.P., 
of Punch,’ has given in this volume 
many recollections of the interesting and 
extraordinary incidents that have in his 
memory varied the daily round of par- 
liamentary life. Not only has he written 
of the great personalities he has known 
—of Gladstone and Beaconsfield, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
many others—but also on a variety of 
topics, grave, humorous, and occasion- 
ally sensational, connected: with his par- 
liamentary experience. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, PHI- 
LOSOPHY 


The Boston Book Company: 


The Law of the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions of the United States. With an 
Historical Study of their Principles, a 
Chronological Table of English Social 
Legislation and a Comparative Digest of 
the Constitutions of the Forty-Six States. 
By Frederic Jesup Stimson. 


The author’s object in this work has 
been to give the history, origin, and 
present tendency of American Constitu- 
tions, and for this purpose the bulk of 
the work is made up of a comparative 
presentation of the forty-six State Con- 
stitutions annotated with the corre- 
sponding provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


Wanted—A Theology. By Rev. Samuel T. 
Carter. 


A continuation of the work of Dr. 
Carter in his contention against the 
scholastic theology. It is a very direct 
and plain-spoken indictment of the old 
doctrines and a plea for the enforcement 
of the true spirit of religion in the love 
of God and man. 


The Next Step in Evolution. By I. K. 
Funk. 

. This is a study of the probability, 
significance and character of a second 
coming of Christ. The author believes 
that “Christ came the first time into 
men’s vision by coming on the plane of 
their senses; He comes the second time 
into men’s vision by lifting them up 
into His plane of spiritual comprehen- 
sion. It means a new step in the evolu- 
tion of man.” 
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B. W. Huebsch: 


The Religion of a Democrat. By Charles 
Zueblin. 


The author here gives his views on 
the importance of religion in the life of 
the individual and in the life of the 
State. His discussions are under the 
following headings: Temperament and 
Personality, The Constraint of Ortho- 
doxy, The Decay of Authority, Religion 
and the Church, Religion and the State 
and Impersonal Immortality. 


_ The Macmillan Company: 


The Government of England. By A. Law- 
rence Lowell. Professor of the Science of 
Government in Harvard University. 

A description of the present political 
system of Great Britain. It consists of 
eight parts, dealing respectively with The 
Central Government, The Party System, 
Local Government, Education, The 
Church, The Empire, The Courts of 
Law, Reflections. The work is pub- 
lished in two volumes uniform with 
Bryce’s The American Commonwealth. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Philosophy of the Spirit. A Study of 
the Spiritual Nature of Man and the 
Presence of God. With a Supplementary 
Essay on the Logic of Hegel. By Horatio 
W. Dresser, Ph.D. 

In this volume the author’s aim is to 
set forth a “systematic study of the 
higher nature of man in relation to the 
divine presence.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude. 
Forerunners of the New Theology. By 
Edwards Augustus George. 

The life and writings of some broad- 
minded men in a narrow and bigoted 
period. This group includes John 
Hales, William Chillingworth, Benja- 
min Whichcote, John Smith, Henry 
More, Jeremy ‘Taylor, Sir Thomas 
Browne and Richard Baxter. There is 
a chapter devoted to each of these men 
and each chapter consists of two parts, 
the first considering his life and the 
second his works. 


The Essential Life. By Stephen Berrien 
Stanton. 

A volume of essays on the philosophy 
of life. Some of the essays are “The 
Spirit of Man,” “Time,” “Individual- 
ity,” “Tmagination,” Happiness, ‘a 
“Morality,” “Environment” and “Spirit- 
tual Companionship.” 


Sherman, French and Company: 


An Open Letter to His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons. Apropos of His Interview on 
the Separation of Church and State in 


France. By Paul Sabatier. Translated 
by John Richard Slattery. 


M. Sabatier meets specifically the 
charges that the Separation Act was in- 
spired by hatred of religion in general, 
that it ignored the rights of property 
and the constitution of the Church, and 
that its effects would be disastrous to 
the Church in France. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


Smiling "Round the World. By Marshall P. 
Wilder. 


The author, in his humorous style, 
gives his experiences on his recent tour 
around the world. He tells of his trip 
across the continent, of the voyage to 
Hawaii and his visit there, his visit to 
Japan, China, the Philippines, India, 
Egypt and Italy, giving his impressions 
of these various countries, and then de- 
scribes the trip back to New York. 


Houghton, Miffin and Company: 


Lands of Summer. Sketches in Italy, Sicily 
and Greece. By T. R. Sullivan. 

Dealing with the author’s travels 
through the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean—lItaly, Sicily and Greece. 
The various chapters are: Spring-Time 
with Theocritus, From Athens to Corfu, 
Midsummer in Tuscany, Bergamo and 
the Bergamasque Alps, The Centenary 
of Alfieri at Asti, The Wraith of a 
Ducal City and Life on a Tuscan Farm. 


The Soul of Spain. By Havelock Ellis. 


The author has been a frequent visitor 
to Spain for more than a score of years 
and is a learned student of Spanish 
literature. He writes here of The Spain 
of Old Romance, The Women of Spain, 
The Art of Spain, Velasquez, Spanish 
Dancing, Don Quixote, The Gardens of 
Granada, Seville in Spring, etc., and 
also of the momentous changes which 
are now occurring in the life of the 
Spanish people. 


The J. B. Libpincott Company: 


The Struggle for American Independence. 
Two volumes. By Sydney George Fisher. 


This is a continuation and enlarge- 
ment of The True History of the 
American Revolution published “some 
years ago in one volume. The author 
states in his preface that that work, 
while being a brief general account of 
the contest, dwelt more particularly on 
certain phases of the struggle which 
had been omitted or ignored by the 
historians. That it soon became obvi- 
ous that it did not go far enough, that 
the original plan should be extended 
and carried out in more detail, and 
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that the whole mass of original evidence 
in libraries and _ historical societies 
should be made accessible and revealed 
to the public in as complete a manner 
as possible. Hence, this supplementary 
work. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Marie de Médicis and the French Court in 
the Seventeenth Century. Translated 
from the French of Louis Batiffol by 
Mary King. Edited by H. W. Carless 
Davis. 

The author states in his preface that 
this work aims at “presenting the pic- 
ture of a French Queen surrounded by 
her court, between the years 1600 and 
1617, when Marie de Médicis was 
queen and queen-regent—a period of 
particular interest, because one in which 
a new dynasty, but recently emerged 
from the throes of civil war, had not 
yet suffered the fate which buries the 
individuality of princes beneath the 
artificiality of courts and courtly eti- 
quette.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


American Book Company: 


Physical Geography. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D., Late Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C. Revised 
and largely rewritten by Frederic William 
Simonds, Ph.D., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Texas. 

Since the first appearance of the book 
much new information has been made 
available by the advances of physio- 
graphic science in recent years. In or- 
der to incorporate this, Professor 
Simonds, a_ recognised authority, has 
thoroughly modernised the text of the 
book, revising and to a large extent re- 
writing the entire work. 


S. Barnes and Company: 


The Song Series. Book One. By Alys E. 
Bentley. 

For young children. A collection of 
songs, the majority of which have not 
heretofore been printed. Many of the 
songs are illustrated. 


The Child World Primer. By Alys E. Bent- 
ley and Geneva R. Johnston. 

In preparing this book the aim has 
been to provide a reader that will ap- 
peal to young children, and to furnish 
a means of interpretation whereby chil- 
dren may overcome the mechanics of 
reading without the usual lengthy de- 
velopment. 


Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises. 
For Primary Schools. By Marion Brom- 
ley Newton. Edited by Ada van Stone 
Harris. 
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The work is classified under games 
for General Activity, Imitative, Sense 
Perception, Traditional or Folk-lore 
Games, Miscellaneous Games of Educa- 
tional Value, Marches and Rhythmic 
Plays. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Principles of Secondary Education. A Text- 
Book. By Charles de Garmo. 

This second volume of Professor de 
Garmo’s work, which will be complete 
in three volumes, deals with “Processes 
of Instruction” and, as the author 
states, “seeks to impress upon the young 
student the few but vital mental proc- 
esses that alone lead to enduring re- 
sults.” Volume I. treats of “The 
Studies’ and Volume III. will take up 
“The Processes of Training.” 


Charles E. Merrill Company: 


The Bender Primer. By Ida C. Bender. 


A series of short, simple, natural and 
interesting word-pictures of happy 
child-life. The publishers state that the 
Bender Primer grew out of the needs 
of teachers at work upon one of the 
most difficult problems of the elemen- 
tary school, that of teaching pupils not 
only to read but to love good reading. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Richard Alexander von Minckwitz. 

The latest addition to Merrill’s Ger- 
man Texts. The introduction contains 
a brief sketch of the life and work of 
Goethe. There are also a number of 
“Critical Opinions” of eminent writers 
regarding the poem itself. 


FICTION 


D. Appleton and Company: 


Wolfville Folks. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 


A series of short stories dealing with 
Western life. 


Zollenstein. By W. B. M. Ferguson. 


A story of love and adventure in the 
little Kingdom of Zollenstein. The 
hero, who has fallen in love with a 
Princess of Zollenstein, becomes in- 
volved in the struggle for the throne 
after the King has been killed on a hunt- 
ing expedition, and while fighting for 
the supposed heir discovers that he him- 
self is the rightful heir to the crown. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


The Husbands of Edith. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. 


To completely fustrate the plotting 
and scheming of some public “grafters,” 
Roxbury Medcroft, a noted architect, 
finds it necessary to be in London un- 
known to the men implicated in the plot 
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and who believe that he has left town 
and is to attend a convention at Vienna 
and after that to visit relatives of his 
wife’s for two weeks. To accomplish 
his purpose he persuades an American 
friend, Brock, whom he meets in Paris, 
to impersonate him. Brock dons Rox- 
bury Medcroft’s clothes, also the 
monocle, and does his best to become 
accustomed to being called by his 
friend’s name. Besides posing as the 
husband of Edith, he finds himself re- 
sponsible for Toodles, the baby; Connie, 
a very charming sister-in-law, and 
Raggles, the French poodle. He visits 
the convention, is interviewed by re- 
porters and, from his American point 
of view, makes statements in direct op- 
position to the architect’s ideas. He is 
introduced to the relatives as Edith’s 
husband, and all goes well for a time 
notwithstanding the fact that Brock and 
Connie fall in love with each other. 
When it is learned that Medcroft is in 
London, Brock is threatened with arrest 
as an impostor. Medcroft, however, 
saves the situation by appearing on the 
scene himself all unconscious of the 
trouble he has caused in addressing tele- 
grams, explaining matters, to Brock in- 
stead of Roxbury Medcroft. 


Dodge and Company: 


The Liberators. By Isaac N. Stevens. 


A story of future American politics. 


Dodge Publishing Company: 
The Red Skull. By Fergus Hume. 


The plot of this story is woven about 
the sudden death of a very wealthy 
man. He attends a garden party 
where a fortune teller predicts his 
death, which prediction is speedily ful- 
filled. His fortune is left to the baronet, 
his host at the time, and as soon as this 
is made public the baronet is accused of 
murder. Many complications arise in 
the efforts of various ones to reach the 
correct solution of the mystery. 


Duffield and Company: 


TI 


1e Vicissitudes of Evangeline. 


Beyond the Rocks. 
The Reflections of Ambrosine. 


The Damsel and the Sage. 


By Elinor Glyn. 

New editions of the volumes of which 
the author’s present publishers have se- 
cured the publication rights from 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 


Dana Estes and Company: 


A 


Comedy of Mammon. By Ina Garvey. 

A satire on the follies of the “smart 
set” of English society. It is in the 
form of a diary. Blanche, who has 
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achieved her ambition by marrying a 
man whose means permits her to live 
a life of ease and luxury as a member 
of the “smart set,’ attempts to help out 
a younger brother by marrying him to 
the niece of a very wealthy man, while 
he is really in love with a poor school 
teacher. When the uncle finds out that 
the young man has married the girl for 
her money he immediately disinherits 
her. 


Harper and Brothers: 
R. J.’s Mother and Some Other People. By 


Margaret Deland. 
Containing six short stories. 


B. W. Huebsch: 


June Jeopardy. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. 


The story describes the exciting 
events of one evening in and around 
Boston. It deals with a necklace of 
priceless diamonds for the possession of 
which a gang of robbers had been plot- 
ting for many years. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


In the Dead of Night. By John T. Mc- 
Intyre. 

Succeeding in  extricating himselt 
from a revolutionary plot in South 
America, the hero comes to New York, 
and on the evening of. his arrival is 
drawn into another plot the nature of 
which it takes him some time to dis- 
cover. But he finally becomes enlight- 
ened, helps to baffle the intriguers and 
falls in love with the girl who was the 
means of drawing him into the mystery. 


The Master Influence. By Thomas McKean. 


The theme of the story is a political 
struggle. The scenes are laid in New 
York, Paris and Sicily, and the heroine 
is a girl who believes herself incapable 
of love. 


The Duchess of Dreams. By Edith Mac 
Vane. 


Mrs. Rumbold, learning that a Rus- 
sian princess of her acquaintance has 
become a widow and intends leaving 
Russia on an extended tour, seizes the 
opportunity to invite her to Newport. 
The Duchess promises to spend a month 
with her. Great preparations for her 
entertainment are made. She becomes 
the centre of interest at Newport and 
Mrs. Rumbold ascends to the desired 
pinnacle in Newport society. At the 
last moment a cable advises her of the 
Duchess’s inability to make the visit. 
Fortune smiles on the catastrophe and a 
young girl who comes to Mrs. Rumbold 
for aid is persuaded to impersonate 
Princess Varvara and is equipped with 
a wardrobe becoming her rank. All 
goes well until the farce is recognised 
by Prince Debreczin, a Russian spy. 
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He offers his silence in return for infor- 
mation regarding a treaty between 
America and Japan being arranged by a 
Commission convening at Newport and 
of which Jack Borridale, who falls in 
love with the Duchess, is the secretary. 
After vain attempts the Duchess finds 
herself unwilling to harm the young 
secretary. At the last moment the sole 
obstacle to the Duchess’s plans, Prince 
Debreczin, is killed by an anarchist. 
Thus the social climber is saved from 
ruin and Jack and his “Duchess of 
Dreams” are happily united. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
The Five Knots. By Fred M. White. 


A tale of murder and mystery. The 
victim is a wealthy but scheming ship- 
owner, who, thinking himself freed 
from any punishment for his former 
misdeeds, settles down in London. He 
is, however, followed there by represen- 
tatives of those whom he had wronged, 
and to accomplish their purpose in se- 
curing his hidden treasure, these two 
Malays resort to murder by means of a 
torture known as the “five knots.” <A 
cord with five knots made in it is tied 
around the man’s forehead in such a 
manner as to cause an undue pressure 
on the brain, thus bringing about the 
death of their victim without any show 
of violence. 


The Heart of the Red Firs. A Story of the 


Pacific Northwest. By Ada Woodruff 
Anderson. 

The story deals chiefly with its hero- 
ine, Alice Hunter, and her influence on 
the lives of those around her in the 
Puget Sound Country, where she and 
her sister have been brought up by an 
old friend, a judge of some means. 
Alice becomes teacher in the district 
school and has many admirers. Out of 
gratitude she promises to marry the 
judge, but circumstances decide other- 
wise and she finally marries Paul For- 
rest, the man whom she loves and who 
has loved her from childhood. ‘There 
are many interesting scenes portraying 
the life in this Northwestern country; 
the ascent of Mount Ranier, the raising 
of Alice’s cabin, Alice’s fight with the 
forest fire, her rescue of Paul Forrest, 
and the discovery of his lost claim near 
the Nisqually River. 


The Avenger. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


The mystery of the story centres 
about the stealing of a package of love 
letters with the idea of using them for 
blackmailing purposes. A young girl 
involved in the hunt for the missing 
package undertakes to search the apart- 
ment of a man who is believed to hold 
the letters. She makes a mistake and 
enters the wrong rooms. The occupant 
of the apartment, a young English edi- 
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tor, returns just in time to or er her 
in the act of going through his papers. 
However, he is so attracted’ by her 
charm and beauty, that he allows her to 
escape. A few minutes later the per- 
son she intended to rob is found dead 
in his cab just outside the door of his 
residence. The editor is called upon to 
testify at the inquest, but he refrains 
from implicating the girl in any way. 
He then goes to work on the solving of 
the mystery, and in the end it is dis- 
covered that the guilty one is the most 
unsuspected character in the book. 


The McClure Company: 
By Wild Waves Tossed. An Ocean Live 


Story. By Captain Jack Brand. 

The hero of this story, which begins 
in England just before the War of 1812, 
is an American secret emissary. He 
saves the honour of an English girl who, 
after her father dies, is kidnapped by 
the man to whom she was betrothed, 
and who is the captain of the British 
brig Porcupine. 


Retz. By Van Zo Post. 


Count Retz is the hero of this story 
of love and adventure. He seeks the 
Court of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, where he becomes a great 
favourite. Having gained the Duke’s 
permission to endeavour to rid Flanders 
of the Robber Barons of the low- 
Rhine, he organised a company of fol- 
lowers whom he called “The Shadows” 
and, after considerable fighting and 
without the promised aid from the 
Duke, succeeds in destroying every Rob- 
ber Baron castle in the country. After 
the accomplishment of this feat he 
leaves Flanders with his followers and 
goes to France, where he is the means 
of replacing the French King on the 
throne, he himself becoming the con- 
stable of France. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 
Into the Primitive. By Robert Ames 


Bennet. 


Miss Jenny Leslie, a wealthy Ameri- 
can girl, Blake, an American engineer, 
and Winthrop, an English gentleman, 
are the sole survivors of a_ vessel 
wrecked off the southern coast of 
Africa. These three are absolutely de- 
pendent upon each other in this strange 
country in which they find themselves, a 
land uninhabited save by the wild 
beasts, and are compelled to resort to 
the most primitive methods in order to 
provide themselves with the bare neces- 
sities of life. The American, Blake, a 
rough and uncouth individual, whom 
the wealthy on board the vessel had 
shunned, now takes the lead while the 
Englishman proves helpless under the 
trying circumstances and finds himself 
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obliged to follow the dictates of the 
stronger character. The necessity for 
strength and courage brings out the 
fine character of the girl, and, despite 
the fact that she had been waited upon 
all her life, manages to adapt herself to 
the predicament in which they are 
placed. While at first despising the 
engineer, she grows to admire his 
strength of purpose and power to com- 
mand, and a romance develops between 
these two. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


Ned. Nigger an’ Gent’man. A Story of 
War and Reconstruction Days. By Nor- 
man G. Kittrell. 


Telling the story of how a man from 
the North visiting the South after the 
war is entertained in a Southern home. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Captain Love. The History of a Most Ro- 
mantic Event in the Life of an English 
Gentleman During the Reign of His 
Majesty George the First. Containing 
Incidents of Courtship and Danger as 
Related in the Chronicles of the Period 
and Now Set Down in Print. By Theo- 
dore Roberts. 


On his way to London a young noble- 
man is robbed and left in the road un- 
conscious. When restored to conscious- 
ness he finds himself at a farmhouse and 
is unable to recall his name or family 
connections. However, he goes to Lon- 
don and under the assumed name of 
Captain Love leads the gay life he had 
started out in search of. It is an acci- 
dental meeting with his father that re- 
stores his memory. 


Spinster Farm. By Helen M. Winslow. 


Giving the experiences of a maiden 
lady and her niece Peggy on the farm 
in Massachusetts, where they go to live 
in order to get away from the noise and 
bustle of city life. Interesting pictures 
of their farm life, of their neighbours 
and of the surrounding country are 
given. One of the amusing characters 
in the book is Hiram, the hired man. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
The Master of The Inn. By Robert Herrick. 


The Inn is a doctor’s house in the 
country which he throws open to men 
weary in body and soul. Many come 
in and share his simple life and wise 
counsel and depart wholly cured and 
ready to start life afresh. He resorts to 
no medicines, but joins with his pa- 
tients, or his “boys’’ as he calls them, in 
a labour of love for others. The in- 
mates of his home share in working the 
farm lands, and the proceeds, over and 
above the actual cost of running The 
Inn, go to the maintenance of a village 
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school organised by the doctor, or, as 
the men soon learn to call him, the 
“Master.” No books or accounts are 
kept, money is never mentioned, but 
each patient, as he departs, drops what 
ever he cares to in a box placed back 
of the door. One patient, a surgeon, 
once of high standing in the medical 
world, who has been greatly benefited 
by his sojourn at The Inn, confesses the 
secret of his life to the doctor, whom h- 
discovers also has a secret which has 
made him what he is in prompting him 
to live his life for his fellow-men. He 
learns that his debt to the doctor is 
greater than he could have imagined or 
could ever repay. 


Monologues. By Beatrice Herford. With 


Pictures by Oliver Herford. 

Containing six monologues — “The 
Country Store,” “Piazza Ladies,” “The 
Bazaar,” “‘An English Lady Packing,” 
“The Professional Boarder’ and “A 
Sociable Seamstress’’—all humorously 
illustrated. 


JUVENILE 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
Tommy Brown. A Bad Boy’s Memoirs 


By Aitken Murray. 
Tommy delights in telling of his mis 
chievous tricks and does so in the lan 
guage and spelling of the “small boy.” 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Enchanted Castle. By E. Nesbit. 


A fairy tale in which strange and de 
lightful scenes are brought before th: 
eyes of Jerry, Jimmy and Kathleen. 
through the means of a magic wishing 
ring. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company: 
De Quibus. Discourses and Essays. By 


>? 


William H. Taylor, M.D. 

The author is Professor of Chemistry, 
Toxicology and Medical Jurisprudenc: 
in the Medical College of Virginia, and 
the principal part of this volume is mad: 
up of his lectures before the classes of 
this institution. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 
Light on Dark Places at Panama. By an 


Isthmian Stenographer. (Mary A. Chat 
field). 

Consisting of letters written ‘for th: 
author’s literary club and telling of her 
experiences on the Isthmus of Panama 
during the time she worked in the Di 
vision of Meteorology and River Hy 

draulics, Colon Hospital, and Depart- 
ment of Material and Supplies. 











. W. Dillingham Company: 


Jedge Waxem’s Pocket-Book of Politics. 
By William J. Lampton. 


Containing about three hundred 
“honest and _ fearless’ maxims _ by 
Jedge Wabash Q. Waxem, Member of 
Congress from Wayback. 


WV. Dodge and Company: 


Lawless Wealth. The Origin of Some Great 
American Fortunes. By Charles Edward 
Russell. _ 

Most of the articles in this volume 
have recently appeared in Everybody's 
Magazine under the title of “Where Did 
You Get It, Gentlemen?” 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


The Romance of the Reaper. By Herbert 
N. Casson. 


Four chapters of this volume were 
originally printed in Everybody's Maga- 
sine. In his preface the author says: 
“This is the story of our most useful 
business. It is a medley of mechanics, 
millionaires, kings, inventors and 
farmers ; and it is intended for the aver- 
age man and woman, boy and girl... . 
The fact is that the United States owes 
much more to the Reaper than it owes 
to the factory or the railroad or the 
Wall Street Stock Exchange. Without 
the magical grain machinery that gives 
us cheap hread, the whole new structure 
of our civilisation, with all its dazzling 
luxuries and _ refinements, would be 
withered by the blight of Famine.” 





Dufield and Company: 


The Sayings of Grandma and Others. By 
Elinor Glyn. 
A little volume made up of extracts 
from the authors’ various books. 


Edwards and Broughton Printing Company: 


Defence of the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence. An Exhaustive Review of 
and Answer to All Attacks on the 
Declaration. By James H. Moore. 

An analytical study of the record, 
oral and circumstantial evidences show- 
ing that the Mecklenburgers did declare 
their independence as claimed. 





Paul Elder and Company: 


Messages to Mothers. A Protest against 
Artificial Methods. By Herman 

} Partsch, M.D. 
Presenting a simple, practical and 
natural scheme for the right diet, care 
and treatment of mother and child, and 
a plea for the conservation of power for 
the proper performance of necessary 
physiological functions. 
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Forbes and Company: 


What the White Race May Learn from the 
Indian. By George Wharton James. 

As the publishers state, Dr. James has 
associated with the red men for twenty- 
five years, entering sympathetically into 
their life and customs, and strongly be- 
lieves that in many essentials to health 
and happiness the Indian is wiser than 
the white man. Among other subjects 
the author writes on “The White Race 
and Its Treatment of the Indian,” “The 
Indian and Outdoor Life,” “The 
Indian and Sleeping Out-of-Doors,”’ 
“The Indian and Physical Labour” and 
“The Indian and Certain Superfluities 
of Life.” The volume contains many 
illustrations of Indian subjects from 
photographs taken by the author. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


How to Invest Money. By George Garr 
Henry. 

The aim of this book is to present in 
clear form the simple principles of in- 
vestment,and toafford thereader a work- 
ing knowledge of the yarious classes of 
securities which are available as invest- 
ments and their relative adaptability to 
different needs. There are chapters on 
General Principles of Investment, Rail- 
road Mortgage Bonds, Railroad Equip- 
ment Bonds, Real Estate Mortgages, In- 
dustrial Bonds, Public Utility Bonds, 
Municipal Bonds, Stocks and Market 
Movements of Securities. 


Government Printing Office, Washington: 


Antiquities of the Upper Gila and Salt 
River Valleys in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. By Walter Hough. 


The explorations and _ discoveries 
treated in this volume were made in 
the southwestern part of New Mexico 
and in the southeastern part of Arizona. 
The volume contains many illustrations 
and maps which will interest and aid the 
student of archeology. 


Harper.and Brothers: 


The Technique of the Novel. The Ele- 
ments of the Art, Their Evolution and 
Present Use. By Charles F. Horne, Ph.D. 


The aim of this book is to make clear 
the gg es, that underlie the most 
popular form of literature, the novel. 
In an introductory chapter the author 
states that this work “attempts first to 
establish what the essential elements of 
the novel are, then to trace their em- 
ployment and development through 
early fiction until by their union in a 
single work they formed the modern 
novel and after that to follow each of 
them historically through their more 
recent usage, so as to understand their 
variations and value in the present day.” 
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Henry Holt and Company: 


People and Problems. A Collection of Ad- 
dresses and Editorials. By Fabian Frank- 
lin. 

The volume consists of two addresses 
made at the Johns Hopkins. University 
in 1895 and 1897, an article, “The Intel- 
lectual Powers of Woman,” published 
in the North American Review in 1808, 
an address, “Defeat of Public Discus- 
sion in America,” before the Johns Hop- 
kins Alumni, Chicago, in 1899, and of a 
number of editorials which appeared in 
the Baltimore News between the years 
1894 and 1908. 

Being Descriptions 
and Illustrations of the Trees Growing 
Independently of Cultivation in North 
America, North of Mexico and_ the 
West Indies. By Nathaniel Lord Brit- 
ton, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

The object in this work has been to 
‘describe all the kinds of trees known to 
grow independently of planting in North 
America, north of the West Indies and 
Mexico, and to illustrate them by figures 
showing the character of foliage, flowers 
and fruits.” 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 
Which College for the Boy? Leading 


Types in American Education. By John 
Corbin. 

In describing a group of typical 
American colleges and universities, the 
author deals with Princeton, a Collegi- 
ate University; Harvard, a Germanised 
University; Cornell, a Technical Uni- 
versity; Michigan, a Middle-Eastern 
University ; Chicago, a University by En- 
chantment; Wisconsin, a  Utilitarian 
University; with the Small College vs. 
the University; and with the Agricul- 
tural College. The author states that 
he has in this volume tried to show 
what sort of young men go to each col- 
lege, what its traditions are, what the 
authorities aim*to do, and what they are 
actually doing. 


’. Huebsch: 


Things Worth While. By Thomas Wentworth 


Higginson. 


The third volume in “The Art of Life 
Series” edited by Edward Howard 
Griggs. At the age of eighty-four 
Colonel Higginson sets forth in a series 
of eight essays the result of his many 
years of observation and experience. 
It is a volume of reminiscence, wise 
counsel, criticism of life and manners, 
and homely philosophy. 


Laird and Lee: 


Letters to a Business Girl. By Florence 
Wenderoth Saunders. 


Containing a series of letters from an 


Early New England Towns. 


experienced business woman to her 
daughter just entering the commercial 
field. 


The Strenuous Career or Short Steps to 


Success. By Rev. Madison C. Peters. 


In which the author discusses many 
of the problems of modern life. Some 
of the chapters are on The Age of the 
Trained Man; The Country Boy or the 
City-bred Man; Poor Boys and Great 
Men; Does a College Education Pay? 
and The Genius of Energy. 


J. B. Lippincott: 
The Works of James Buchanan. Compris 


ing his Speeches, State Papers, and Pri- 
vate Correspondence. Collected and 
Edited by John Bassett Moore. Volumes 
I. and Il 
This work on the writings and state 
papers of our fifteenth President will be 
complete in twelve volumes. Volume | 
covers the period from 1813-1830 and 
Volume II. from 1830-1836. 


Wild Flower Families. The Haunts, Char 


acters, and Family Relationships of the 
Herbaceous Wild Flowers with Sugges- 
tions for their Identification. By Clar 
ence M. Weed, D.Sc. 


The author’s object in this book has 
been to bring into easily available form 
a discussion of the more widely dis 
tributed herbaceous wild flowers which 
should so combine suggestions for 
operations in the classroom and out-of- 
doors that it would make the study of 
the wild flowers of real interest both to 
the teacher and pupil. While the ar- 
rangement of the various species is that 
of a grouping into families these fami- 
lies are placed in the sequence of the 
blossoming of the more important mem- 
bers, so that the season of flowering may 
be followed in a general way. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
In Greece with the Classics. By William 


Amory Gardner. 

A volume which tells in the words of 
the ancient historians and poets the 
legends connected with places most fre 
quently visited in Greece. It consists of 
original translations covering a wide 
field of Greek literature with a brief 
narrative of travel. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


(Columbia University). 

A Compara- 
tive Study of their Development. by 
Anne Bush Maclear, Ph.D. 


Private Freight Cars and American Rail- 


ways. By L. D. H. Weld, Ph.D. 

In the series known as “Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law,” 
edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. 
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Twenty-eight volumes are published, 
comprising seventy-seven monographs 
most of which are sold _ separately. 
Other monographs. are in preparation. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Mother’s Year-Book. By Marion Fos- 
ter Washburne. 
Being a practical application of the 
results of scientific child-study to the 
problems of the first year of childhood. 


C. McClurg and Company: 


The Duty of Being Beautiful. By Sara A. 
Hubbard. 

The author bids all, as a matter of 
duty and privilege, to be beautiful. She 
contends that “there is no human be- 
ing so dwarfed, so homely, so insignifi- 
cant but it may grow beautiful to the 
eye and the mind by hallowed and per- 
sistent determination.” She says “we 
ought to lay more stress on the culture 
of the heart than of the head; to care 
more for the development of the feel- 
ings and the morals than of the intel- 
lect. They are the foundations of 
character, and on character the highest 
manifestations of beauty depend.” 


The National Tribune: 


The Economic Functions of Vice. By John 
McElroy. 
The author discusses in brief form 
some moral problems giving his opinions 
on the same. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 
Master of Peterhouse and A. R. Waller, 
M.A., Peterhouse. Volume II. To the 
End of the Middle Ages. 


The work when complete will consist 
of fourteen volumes and will cover the 
whole course of English literature from 
the origins to the close of the Victorian 
age. Volume I. covered the period 
“From the Beginning to the Cycles of 
Romance.” 


Heredity. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 


The aim of this work is to expound, 
in a simple manner, the facts of hered- 
ity and inheritance as at present known, 
the general conclusions which have been 
clearly established, and the more impor- 
= theories which have been formu- 
ated. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


The Money God. Chapters of Heresy and 
Dissent Concerning Business Methods 
and Mercenary Ideals in American Life. 

In the preface the author states, “As 
I conceive the evil of these American 
days, it lies in our ambition for mere 
wealth, for objective possessions, for 
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material successes. This has passed of 
recent years into a greed of gain, and 
our American virtue of thrift, with 
which no one could quarrel, has ‘turned 
into an American vice of avarice. It 
has made us the wealthiest nation in the 
world, and we pride ourselves on this 
success; but I have had the temerity in 
these pages to suggest that there are 
other and perhaps nobler successes than 
the accumulation of wealth, and that a 
man, or a nation, may be rich and yet 
signally fail of being a factor in hu- 
man well-being or human progress.” 


Singer Company: 


Who Is Who In Insurance. An Interna- 
tional Biographical Dictionary and Year 
Book. 

It contains 2,591 biographical sketches 
pertaining to twenty-two countries. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list for the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of May and the 1st of June: 


Note. There was a slight error in making 
up the Six Best Sellers for the June issue. 
The list as printed was: 

POINTS 
1. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 340 
The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
UI I ia Si ihn wine gies ncaa 110 


N 


3. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 71 
4. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Apple- 
I MN ca ur ae ho na Ce Se 60 
5. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
ce’ SSR & 7” pe 58 
6. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
SED MS sp ncn bien das 4 00 padne 57 


The list should have been: 
POINTS 
1. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 340 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
Se EL dre std sb:taunacuneandwnns 110 
The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 71 
Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Apple- 
Ek Se ee E, SSRs 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Nd 


PY 


5 
CD ls a sine i \\otun etuee ocean eS 59 
6. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
CR C20.) BOMB. once cs cage sas 58 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
2. Exton Manor. Marshall. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 

3. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 
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6. The Grey Knight. 
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4. Modern Egypt. 
$6.00. 


. King Spruce. Day. 


. The Barrier. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Coast of 


. The Four Pools Mystery. 
. Into the Primitive. 


" Seeing England with Uncle John. 


. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. Rose MacLeod. 
. The Heart of a Child. 


. Through the Magic Door. 


De la Pasture. (Dut- 


ton.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 
$1.50 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 

The Husbands of Edith. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


McCutcheon. 


. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50 
(Century Co.) 


(McClurg. ) 


$1.50. 
Bennet. 
$1.50 


Warner. 
(Century Co.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


The Husbands of Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25 
Beach. 


Mead.) $1.50. 


McCutcheon. 


‘(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. ) 
$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.50 

Danby. (Macmil- 
man.) $1.50 

Doyle. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.25. 


Cromer. (Macmillan.) 


Pe 
. The Grey Knight. 
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. Mr. Crewe's Career. 


. The Chaperon. 


6. Old Wives for New. 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. 
. Into the Primitive. 
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King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
De la Pasteur. (Dut 
ton.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50. 
The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


(Macmil 


. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. (Har- 


per.) $1.25. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 
$1.50. 
. The Orphan. Mulford. (Outing.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Churchill. (Macmil 


The Husbands of Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Williamson. ( McClure.) 


McCutcheon 


$1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Phillips. (Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vayenne.- Brebner. (McBride.) $1.50. 
Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill. 


(Stokes. ) $1.50. 
Bennet. (McClurg.) 


Burnett. 


$1.50. 


5 The Mystery of Four Fingers. White 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


( Watt.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Churchill. (Macmil 


lan.) $1.50. 


2. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


ate 


2. The Barrier. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6 


$1.5 
The’ , of Edith. 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 
The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The | ote sum Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


McCutcheon 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

The Coast of Chance, Chamberlain. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

Beach. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. 
lan.) $1.50. 

The Husbands of Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

Old Wives for New. 
$1.50. 

Seeing England with Uncle John. 
(Century Co.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 


McCutcheon. 
Phillips. (Appleton. ) 
Warner. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. . Churchill. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Orphan. Mulford. (Outing.) $1.50. 


6. Uncle William. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


. Thé Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
2» The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


3. The City of Delight. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 

. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COLO. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
», Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
The Husbands of Edith. “McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

. The Master of The Inn. Herrick. (Scrib- 
ner.) 50c. 

. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton.) $1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

2. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

3. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 
$1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
3. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. (Har- 


per.) $1.25. 
. The Chaperon. (McClure. ) 
McCutcheon. 


Williamson. 
$1.50. 
. The Husbands of Edith. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The City of Delight. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


The Ancient Law. Glasgow. ( Doubleday.) 
$1.5 


.50. 
. The Simple Case of Susan. Futrelle. (Ap- 


pleton.) $1.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


lan.) $1.50. 
The Silver Blade. Walk. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
3. Uncle William. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. Life’s Shop Window. Cross. (Kennerly.) 


$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 

- Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 


. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


1. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


The Husbands of Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

¥ Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 


McCutcheon. 
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. Religion and Medicine. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Into the Primitive. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Husbands of Edith. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 
. Meryl. Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, (Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 
The Coming Catholicism and Passing 
Protestantism. Smyth. (Scribner.) $1.00. 
Worcester, Mc- 
Comb, Coriat. (Moffatt, Yard.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 


. Meryl. Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


The Red Skull. Hume. (Dodge Pub. Co.) 
$1.5 


50. 
. The Mystery of Four Fingers. White. 


(Watt.) $1.50. 


. The Sixth Speed. Rath. (Moffatt, Yard.) 


$1.50. 


. The Metropolis. Sinclair. (Moffatt, Yard.) 


$1.50. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


Bennet. (McClurg.) 


1.50. 
. The Silver Blade. Walk. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


6. 


flin.) $1.50. 
The Call of the South. Durham. (Page.) 
$1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Marcia Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


5. The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Barrier. Beach. 
. Come and Find Me. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. Vayenne,. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Husbands of Edith. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 
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The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


». Modern Egypt. Cromer. (Macmillan.) $6.00. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Brebner. (McBride.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Mr: Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
6. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


1. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


->w 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Primadonna. Crawford. 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Orphan. Mulford. (Outing.) $1.50. 


‘a of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 
1.50. 


ca ¥ (Duffield.) $1.50. 
The Yoke. Wales. (Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 


(Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 
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. The Husbands of Edith. 
. The Grey Knight. 


_ The Barrier. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

De la Pasteur. (Dut- 
ton.) $1.50. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


._ Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


» The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
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_ The Shuttle. 


. The Chaperon. 


. The Husbands of 


. The Fair Moon of Bath. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 


. The Shuttle. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


..The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

Williamson. (McClure.) 
$1.50. 

Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


McCutcheon. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


. Some Ladies in Haste. Chambers. (Apple- 


ton.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Cheerful Smugglers. 


Butler. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Old Wives for New. 


Phillips. (Appleton.) 
McCutcheon. 
(Stokes. ) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
Burnett. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
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. The Barrier. Beach. 


. Old Wives for New. 


. Pioneer Days on Puget Sound. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. King Spruce. 


. The Husbands of 


. The Weavers. 
. The Barrier. 

. Meryl. 
. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


. The Ancient Law. 


. God of Clay. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Copp-Clark.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Chaperon. 
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(Harper.) $1.50. 

The Heart of the Red Firs. Anderson. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 

Phillips. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
Denny. 
(Lowman and Hanford.) $2.00. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. ( Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 
Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Beach. (Harper. $1.50. 
Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


McCutcheon. 


$1.50. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Glasgow. (Musson.) 


$1.50. 


. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Barrier. 
. The Black Bag. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Vance. (McLeod and 
Allen.) $1.25. 


Bailey. (Musson.) $1.25. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Williamson. (McClure.) 
$1.50 


Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1°50. 
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2. The Grey Knight. De la Pasteur. (Dut- 


ton.) $1.50. 
ay 3. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 
Wh flin.) $1.50. 
iy . R. J.’s Mother. Deland. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Cheerful Smugglers. Butler. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. On the Witness Stand. Miinsterberg. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 


= 
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From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
‘ ye 2d ™ = 8 
2 = 3d 5 rg 7 
+, “s 4th = ok 6 
« : 5th . “i 5 
a os 6th a i 4 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 





According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 


o 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
gailtan.) $0.90 s 3). caved Ho eases. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 .............. 


. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 


eb te Pee 


. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Ap- 


ette:) BGO. is. OR As. 


The Primadonna. Crawferd. 
eo SS |S Spare an 


Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50.............. 
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